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“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 


That unbelief has not space to breathe.” —Keats. 


A Comparison of Day Labor and Con- 
tract System on Municipal Works. 
BY J. R. COMMONS, PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, SYRA- 
CUSE UNIVERSITY, 

|The writer would be glad to receive further information on 
this subject from readers of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST in 
various cities |} 

This investigation is undertaken with especial refer- 
ence to the problem of the unemployed. Omitting an 
inquiry into the general causes of unemployment, it is 
proposed to examine here the remedies actually in 
use by various cities for giving immediate relief, and 
to widen the subject into a consideration of the gen- 
eral attitude of the municipality in its treatment of 
those employed on public works. 

The general causes of unemployment, whatever 
they may be, are intensified in the winter through the 
cessation of the building and out-door trades, and of 
others for which the months of January and February 
are especially dull. The idle workmen with their 
families make a large population for whom extra pro- 
vision must be made if they are not to starve or freeze. 
Very few have saved any money, and the majority 
must depend on others. Some are supported by their 
friends among the working people. A large amount 
of relief is afforded in this way, larger than that of all 
other agencies combined. But this is quiet and unas- 
suming, and is not appreciated by the general public. 
This burden, however, is placed upon those least able 
to bear it, and tends to drag down all those who assist 
to the level of their more unfortunate friends. 

In the second place the free gifts and the charity of 
the well-to-do and the overseer of the poor assist a 
large number. Little need be said about the degrad- 
ing effect of this kind of relief upon the recipients. 
Self-respecting men who have been hitherto self-sup- 
porting, shrink fronf accepting it; but once accepted 
the moral effect is like that of drunkenness ; the bene- 
ficiaries, their families, and especially their children, 
lose their ambition, their independence and their self- 
respect, and in the majority of cases they rapidly suc- 
cumb first to intermittent and finally to chronic 


pauperism. 
The third method, that of furnishing useless and 


expeusive work under the management of the overseer 
of the poor is but little, if at all, better than outright 
charity. Machinery could do the work, such as break- 
ing stone, much cheaper than hand labor, and there- 
fore, what is paid for the work is a gift like the ordin- 
ary poor relief, and it is only less degrading in its 
effects because its essential nature is not always recog- 
nized. Men who do recognize it suffer long before 
accepting such work, for it is humiliating. It stig- 
matizes them as paupers in a degrading and public 
way, for it adds to their pauperism the badge of dis- 
honesty in the shape of a work-test designed not to 
give them opportunity to return useful services to the 
community, but merely to test them mechanically as 
to whether they are thievishly living upon the char- 
itable public like parasites or as honestly unable to 
find employment. It is based upon a wrong and 
slavish idea of labor, which, instead of holding that 
labor is a manly exchange of services in which the 
laborer is really interested in giving as much as he 
receives, regards it as an uninteresting and compulsory 
stigma of poverty. Men tend to become what their 
fellowmen think them to be. Public opinion is a 
powerful moulder of character. To make men hate 
work nothing is more effective than to make work 
humiliating. 

This kind of relief work, too, like mere charity, is 
glaringly inadequate. In Boston where it has been 
most highly perfected it was found that several 
thousand laborers who were granted work in this 
way received on the average 1'4 week's work, whereas 
they were out of work eleven weeks. This is generally 
the result in other cities. 

We are left to inquire what means can be found for 
furnishing honorable employment, especially to day 
laborers in times when ordinary business, manufac- 
turing and building enterprises are closed, especially 
in winter. It can not be expected that private 
employers can fill the gap of non-employment. They 
do not usually close their establishments unless com- 
pelled to do so by the state of their trade. When 
business is dull, competition is especially close, and a 
false move means bankruptcy. The city must, how- 
ever, support the unemployed in some way, and it 
should do it in a way economical to itself and honor- 
able to them. Let the city furnish stone to be broken 
as far as it is needed. Let it also clean the snow from 
the walks. This exhausts the relief which it can do 
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at present. But besides these methods there is a 
large amount of permanent improvements which the 
city has on hand, but which is usually let out to con- 
tractors, such as laying sewers, water mains and cer- 
tain kinds of paving. If the city possessed the legal 
power it could proceed at once to the construction of 
these public works, under the management of the 
board of public works, dispensing with the contrac- 
tors altogether, and substituting instead the system of 
direct employment of labor, usually known as the 
day-labor system. 

The practical question must be met, would it be 
safe and economical for an American city to take so 
important a step, and proceed to substitute day labor 
for the contract system? We can answer this only by 
citing what certain cities have done. There have 
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labor system at first aroused strong opposition. Mr. 
Sidney Webb, member of the London county council, 
describes, in the Contemporary Review for January, 
1895, the three years’ experience of that city with day 
labor. From his article the following facts are drawn: 

The government of the city of London was thoroughly 
revised and reformed by an act of parliament in 1888, 
which placed the control of city affairs in the hands of a 
municipal council known as the London county coun- 
cil. In this council the labor element was partially rep- 
resented. Animated by what is known as the “‘fair 
wage movement,’’ the council determined to improve 
the conditions of work and the amount of pay for all 
the laborers in its employ and in the employ of con- 
tractors on public works. It established a fixed rate 
of wages in the organized trades corresponding to the 














DENVER PUBLIC WORKS—COMPLETED BRICK WORK ON DELGANY SEWER—CONSTRUCTED BY DAY LABOR SYSTEM. 


been in the past five years several valuable experi- 
ments of this kind in Great Britian and the United 
States, of which the most notable are those of the 
cities of London, England, Denver, Col., Toronto, 
Canada, and Wilmington, Del. The report of the 
Massachusetts board to investigate the subject of the 
unemployed, issued in March, 1895, contains among 
other subjects the most extensive and valuable inves- 
tigation yet made in America into the comparative 
merits of the day labor and contract systems on public 
works. This report is cited below as the ‘‘ Massachu- 
setts Board.’ Of less extent but quite important is the 
report of the royal commission on labor in 1893, which 
includes returns from several English municipalities. 

Nowhere has this subject excited more interest than 
in the city of London where the novelty of the day 


trade union rates of wages. For unskilled labor, 
where there was no union standard, the council fixed 
the minimum wages for 24s ($6.00) and for women at 
18s ($4.50) per week. Though not an extravagant 
wage it was an advance over that paid formerly by 
contractors. 

The principle is this: Instead of putting the places 
up to auction, and taking those candidates who offer 
to do work at the lowest wages, the councjl first fixes 
the wages and picks the best of the candidates coming 
forward on those terms. ‘‘The competition that 
ensues works, no less keenly than before; but it is 
competition tending not to reduce the price, thereby 
lowering the standard of life throughout the nation, 
but to enhance efficiency, and thus really to lessen the 
cost of production.”’ 
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But the council works also for the city as well as for 
the interests of the laborers. Beginning on a small 
scale, in 1891, it has now almost completely abolished 
contract labor in all departments of public work, and 
has substituted day labor employed directly under the 
supervision of its own salaried officers. The first 
experiment was in watering and cleaning the bridges 
over the Thames. The contractor received 4s 7'%d 
($1.15) to 4s 104d ($1.21) per square yard per year, 
the council now does the work at 3s 2d (79c) per square 
yard, everything included. 

Not only does the council hire its own labor, it has 
now become its own builder, and puts up all its per- 
manent construction by day labor. The first piece of 
actual building executed by the council was a school- 
house, on which the lowest bid was £2,300 ($11,500), 
but the council constructed it for £1,764 ($8,820). It 
next built a sewer. Only two contractors put in bids, at 
£11,588 and £11,608 respectively ($57,440 and $58,040). 
The council did the work at a total cost of £7,111 
($35,555', @ saving of £4,777 ($23,885). 

This remarkable saving was the final defeat of the 
contract system. The council proceeded, in 1893, to 
organize a ‘‘ works committee,’’ corresponding to our 
department of public works. During the year ending 
March 31, 1894, according to the annual reports of the 
London County Council, the works committee com- 
pleted thirty-two undertakings (other than jobbing 
works, ranging in amount from £48 for a small pav- 
ing to £28,244 for workmen’s cottages, at a total 
expense of £178,866. During the year ending March 
31, 1895, it completed thirty undertakings, amounting 
to £115,805, and 3,734 jobbing works amounting to 
£41,829. At the latter date there were works in prog- 
ress which were estimated to cost when finished 
£245,094. (Annual Report London County Council, 
1895.) This was the experience of two years in a new 
business, with insufficient plant, manifold disadvan- 
tages, opposition of contractors, and increased wages. 
The success is unquestioned, and the new council, 
elected in 1895, notwithstanding its reactionary tend- 
encies, does not venture to return to the contracts. 
Indeed, it has gone forward, and in the twelve months 
ending March 31, 1896, had completed forty-six more 
works, estimated to cost £207,805, at an actual cost of 
£200,075 (nearly $1,000,000), making a total expendi- 
ture since the inauguration of the works committee of 
£378,533 ($1,800,000). At this date it had in progress 
and incompleted, work estimated to cost £354,701. 
The number of men employed ranges from 1,600 in 
the summer to 2,200 in winter. 

Other English cities have adopted the same policy. 
Birmingham cleans, repairs and paves its streets, 
femoves the garbage, builds large dams, reservoirs, 
tunnels and water towers, workingmen’s dwellings, 
stables, stores, workshops, halls and school buildings— 
all by means of its staff of carpenters, bricklayers, 
blacksmiths, tinners, painters, fitters, mechanics and 
day laborers. Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow do 
likewise. 
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The experience of English cities with day labor, 
compared with contract work, has been more extensive 
than that of American cities. In the United States 
there is a general tendency, however, to employ day 
labor in street cleaning and garbage disposal. But 
permanent construction is always done by contract. 
The city of Denver, Col., however, in the winter of 
1894-95, in order to furnish work to the unemployed, 
determined to construct a large sewer, at an expense 
of $50,000, as an extension, and exactly similar, to one 
constructed a few years before by contractors. The 
board of public works of Denver, on the completion 
of the work, issued a statement, prepared by the engi- 
neer in charge, showing the cost of material and labor 
to the contractor and also to the city, and making a 
thorough comparison of the methods of constructing 
public work. (See appendix to this paper for report 
in full.) The president of the board wrote to the 
editor of Municipality and County, March 8, 1895: 
‘‘We have the word of several engineers totally uncon- 
nected with the city, and of the engineer who super- 
intended the contract work, that our construction done 
by day’s labor is very much superior to contract work. 
This, we believe, is by all odds the most extensive 
work done in the United States on the day’s labor 
plan, and we are fully convinced that all subsurface 
work should be so constructed ”’ 

‘Our reward is the respect of the community, and 
the satisfaction of solving a problem that we think 
will be of great benefit to this city and other munici- 
palities, and to the labor element of the whole coun- 
try. The men are well paid, and none are continually 
employed that can not give full return in labor. Pref- 
erence is given to residents of the city who have fam- 
ilies. They are respectfully but firmly treated. No 
harsh nor ungentlemanly language is allowed on the 
work ”’ 

In considering the question of day labor and the 
contract system, there are two interests to be harmon- 
ized and balanced—that of the city and that of the 
workman. On the side of the city, the question turns 
on the comparative quality and cost of the work under 
the two systems. ; 

1. Quality. The almost universal testimony gath- 
ered from different sources, of those qualified to speak, 
is that, whatever may be said of the cost, the quality 
of work done by the municipality on the day labor 
plan is better than when done by contract. In the 
latter method of executing public works the city is 
compelled to employ inspectors to examine closely the 
work of contractors, with the result that there is always 
an opportunity for corrupt deals between contractors 
and city inspectors, The responsibility of the city 
officials for efficient work is increased under the day 
labor system, seeing that they have entire charge of 
the work. And this increased responsibility incites 
to increased efficiency. In fact the workingmen them- 
selves become inspectors on behalf of the city, instead 
of conniving with their employers to defraud the city. 
Says the Denver report: ‘‘ The mechanics employed 
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soon learn that quality and not quantity is the cri- 
terion of a good workman, and that no poor material 
can go into the work. The result is that each mortar 
mixer and each bricklayer is an inspector, and poor 
material is instantly detected and thrown out. Mor- 
tar supposed to be 2 to 1 is such, and is not 3 to { or 
4to1. The brick invert is laid true in form and care- 
fully backed up with mortar, not with sand.’’ 


[Zo be continued.) 





A Community of Interests. 
BY DR. U. M. WEIDEMAN. 


In every attempt that is made to advance the inter- 
ests of labor we hear the old song of a certain class of 
go-betweens, ‘‘Why do you antagonize capital? Don’t 
you know that the interests of capital and labor are 
identical—that there is a bond of sympathy between 
the two that is self-existing and indestructible ?’’ Out 
upon such rubbish! As well say there is a bond of 
unity between good and evil—between Christ and 
Belial 

In the miners’ great strike of 1869 in the Lacka- 
wanna coal region this peurile song was sung by men 
paid to terrorize and browbeat the strikers into vio- 
lence and disorder, and the same tactics were resorted 
to in the recent strikes in New York and Brooklyn 
and on the railroads. 

I was employed to follow up and report the great 
strikes in Baltimore and Pittsburgh in 1877, and saw 
intimidation and mob violence, in all the great strug- 
gles I mention here, by the minions of power, who, at 
the same time, cried, ‘‘Peace! peace!’’ It is the cry of 
the betrayer from the time of Judas and Nebuchad- 
nezzar to this day. 

Henry Clay and Daniel Webster both testified many 
times to the fact that the workingmen of this country 
were, as a Class, the most orderly and law-abiding men 
of their class in the world. Wendell Phillips and 
Lloyd Garrison often said that all the mob violence 
they ever had to contend with was at the hands of the 
paid hirelings of slavery; and hardly a dozen years 
ago the writer of this article was stoned at the Battle 
Monument in Baltimore by men, one of whom was an 
avowed friend of monopoly, when quietly addressing 
a crowd on the subject of labor. 

English history is full of the sad story of repression 
and tyranny of royalty, nobility and money against 
the people. 

Right well did the Great Teacher characterize wealth 
as the ‘‘mammon of unrighteousness,’’ for so it is. 
‘‘Give me wealth,’’ said a millionaire, now dead, ‘‘and 
I care not how I get it.”’ This was the motto of Kidd, 
the pirate; of Jack Sheppard and Hyder Ali. ‘‘Give 
me power,”’ said Napoleon, ‘‘and wealth is mine. Men 
are the dice with which I play.’’ The Duke of Wel- 
lington got his title, the ‘Iron Duke,” by firing on 
the people in London when they were crying, ‘‘Bread! 
bread! Give us bread!”’ 

‘Community of interests!"? Preposterous thought! 
Not once in the history of the world was it true, and 
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never can it be true. The antagonism is as eternal as 
truth itself, and the overthrow of human avarice and 
greed will witness the downfall of the last of the mil- 
lionaires. To this end, every labor agitator who works 
by honest means is a missionary of the everlasting 
truth of God. 

I know personally of more than one minister of the 
gospel who is now an avowed disciple of labor from 
having seen the unutterable wrongs of the working 
people of the United States. 

In view of all these things, what is the outlook of 
our times? What is the prospect for the future? I 
think that the man of thought wiil find in the history 
of the labor movements of the past forty years food 
for ample satisfaction and rejoicing. 

I am not and never was an apologist for hatred or 
vengeance, but, as between truth and error, I am for 
open opposition and antagonism to the bitter end 
And, now, that is the duty of the hour. 

In the great battle of the Wilderness there was an 
hour when defeat seemed to hang over the field like a 
pall of death Both armies lay exhausted on their 
arms, and victory had hid her face, as if in horror at 
the awful sights which met her gaze. The lull of that 
hour was an interval of fate—a memory to those who 
were there which will never be forgotten. At length 
the drums and bugles sounded the call, ‘“To arms!"’ 
‘*Forward!”’ was the word, and a race was begun to see 
who should get into Richmond first. 

This is such an hour. The fight has been long and 
bitter. Labor rests on her arms. Her mistakes have 
been few, and victory isin the balance. Let the advance 
be sounded all along the line. 

That the great trade union movement of this country 
is divinely inspired no man or woman of sound and 
thoughtful mind will attempt todeny. The vast extent 
of its ramifications and its vitality in the most trying 
circumstances, the moderation and wisdom of its coun- 
sels, and its mighty influence among the statesmen of 
the day, will attest Many of our most useful clergy- 
men openly proclaim their adhesion to its doctrines 
and objects, and it is rapidly absorbing the best ele- 
ments of every community in every country where it 
is known. 

God grant that no evil bone of contention may ever 
creep in to mar its onward march to the universal 
emancipation of mankind from the thraldom of greed 
and avarice, to help to usher in the great day of broth- 
erhood and righteousness, of ‘‘peace on earth and good 


will toward men ”’ 
—_ oi ititicaes 


THE printers, bookbinders, pressmen and feeders of 
the firm of Donohue & Hanneberry, of Chicago, are 
out on strike for union wages and conditions 

Re SS a a 

THE mineral miners and mine laborers of Norway, 
Mich., are on strike for an advance of wages. The 
men are organized under the jurisdiction of the North- 
ern Mineral Mine Workers. His honor, the mayor of 
Norway, John C. Sullivan, a member of the union 
and a working miner, is also on strike 
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Employers’ Liability Agitation. 
BY M. OPPENHEIMER. 

Among the demands which organized labor pre- 
sented to the constitutional convention of the state of 
New York in 1894 was one for the establishment of 
employers’ liability in case of accident to employes 
while at work. Although this petition was backed up 
by 75,000 citizens, mostly members of organized labor, 
the convention refused favorable action on it 

Now, the Social Reform Club of New York City, 
through one of its sub-committees, has taken up this 
highly important matter, with the firm purpose of 
pushing and agitating it until success is achieved. 
This committee is composed of workingmen, profes- 
sional men and representatives of the employing inter- 
ests, with the writer as chairman. It is agreed that 
the following points must form the basis of any effi- 
cient legislation dealing with the subject: 

I—Adll accidents occurring while the victim is en- 
gaged in his work should make the employer liable for 
indemnity. 

To workingmen with practical experience I need 
hardly point out that this is the fair and just policy to 
pursue. The more sweeping the responsibility the less 
likelihood of quibbling and delaying litigation. More- 
over, the worker nowadays has nothing but his labor- 
power. If this is destroyed or impaired, he ought not 
to be degraded into a pauper. If accidents are insep- 
erable from our process of production, let their cost 
form an item in the calculation of expenses, and then 
the general public bear the just burden. The argu- 
ment that the workers are often themselves to blame for 
accidents deserves no serious consideration. Nobody 
honestly believes that any considerable number of 
accidents are caused intentionally. The disobedience 
of rules and regulations is more a matter of necessity 
than of free choice, as every-day experience amply 
shows. 

11—The original contractor ts to be responsible’ for 
his sub-contractors. 

This is very essential, in order to prevent the evasion 
of responsibility and its shifting to shoulders unable 
to bear it 

11I—No contracting-out. 

The law should declare null and void in advance 
any contract clause by which the employe waives his 
indemnity rights. While some people love to talk 
about the ‘freedom of contract,’’ we know only too 
well that the man seeking employment is rarely a 
free agent fit to make a satisfactory contract. Any 
injurious concessions wrung from him under the stress 
of dire necessity are, therefore, not the expression of 
his free will 

1V—OQuick selllement of claims, with a minimum 
of litigation 

Claims for fire or life insurance are, as a rule, settled 
quickly and out of court. An efficient liability law 
should aim at a similar result in regard to settlement 
for accidents to employes 

The committee proposes to prepare the ground for 


action so carefully that there will be no chance for 
legislators to shirk the issue when the proper time for 
action arrives. We mean to gather all the facts and 
statistics obtainable, and thus strongly fortified, to 
agitate the question until we achieve our purpose—a 
model employer's liability law for the state of New 
York, which may be imitated elsewhere. 

All the readers and friends of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST having facts, statistics or suggestions to 
offer will render service to the cause by forwarding 
the material to the writer at No. 241 East Seventy-first 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ph eA 
The Sword of Democales Over the 
Head of the American Laborer. 

BY LEE JOHNSON 
The believers in true trade unionism have an abid- 
ing faith in the ability and intelligence of the move- 
ment to successfully carry out the theories for the 
amelioration of the American laborer. The American 
movement is strictly American, and should be as pro- 
tective in the future, as in the past, of that liberal 
view which is part and parcel of our constitution, and 


which involves the principle of that motto: ‘My 
country—may it ever be right; but, right or wrong, 
my country.”’ 


The American movement is quick of resources, made 
necessarily so by the sharp, keen onslaughts of organ- 
ized capital. And the intelligence and progress of 
the American laborer is marvelous. The same may 
be said of the representatives of organized capitalism. 
The American labor movement has met and at least 
partially succeeded in coping with its foes on its own 
soil. It hasadjusted wages. It has sought and obtained 
a reduction in hours. It has forced recognition from 
the law-making powers in the passing of protective 
laws—even state and national. We have protective 
laws for the factory, the mine, the workshop. We 
have protection in many states for the children and 
females who labor We have labor laws which have 
been passed with a view of aiding and protecting the 
American laborer in enjoying all the privileges and 
rights to which he is entitled by reason of his ability 
as a producer of wealth. All these have been won in 
labor warfare. But, while these many features are 
beneficial and essential, yet the American labor move- 
ment has been sleeping, when we consider the irre- 
parable injury that has been done to the present labor 
movement, and which must be met by posterity. That 
“sword of Democales,’’ as it were, that hangs over 
the head of the American labor movement, is the mis- 
erable farce that we term the immigration laws of the 
United States 

As an humble factor in the labor movement, let me 
sound a warning that, unless this feature is made abso- 
lutely controllable in the interest of the American 
laborer, the future of organized labor in this country 
is imperilled beyond remedy. 

Organized labor is an educational institution. We 
hope to educate the laborer of the nation as he exists 
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to-day, up to that point of efficiency where he can 
demand an equftable distribution of the wealth that 
he creates—that distribution to be determined by a 
standard logically agreed upon by the producers and 
capital. The producer who uses capital only, as an 
agent wherewith to produce, must bes given an equal 
consideration with capital. Consideration must be 
given to the standard of life of the producer. Con- 
sideration must be given to the progress of the nation 
and of the common people. Consideration must be 
given to the advanced state of civilization. All hinges 
upon the theory that the laborer who produces wealth 
by utilizing small or large agencies of capital and raw 
material—that producer who, by brain anc brawn, 
brings into life wealth—his reward should be an equit- 
able share of the production Along these lines only 
can the American movement pass to prosperity and 
hope to succeed. 

How can it be accomplished when from the entire 
world, with but one exception—the Chinese—we stand 
with open arms to receive the pauper labor, slave labor, 
debased labor, uneducated labor, convict labor—in 
fact, any and all labor which can be smuggled into 
the country and utilized at a greater profit than the 
American laborer, who, by education and organiza- 
tion, is striving to lift himself upward and onward 
The American movement is the school that has estab- 
lished a grade of civilization for its pupils, and demands 
that none shall live below that grade, as it is a means 
toanend. ‘The pupils who come here from degraded 
conditions, come with a purpose to better their condi- 
tion, but instead of demanding the high grade of civ- 
ilization that we have reached in our American labor 
movement, are satisfied with a slight increase in wages 
and conditions above that which they are used to in 
the older world. Thus, our labor of years is continu- 
ally harrassed, striker down, baffled, all because of 
our ineffectual immigration laws, which seems held in 
check by that sentimental spirit which has reached its 
limit of application—/. ¢., we are ‘‘the land of the free 
and the home of the brave’’—free for all the world 

It cannot be so. Charity and protection of home 
and family begin at home. We cannot go abroad and 
hope to lift up the labor of the world. Our labor is 
Americanized and all who come must join our move- 
ment. But the influx is so great that our channels of 
education cannot keep pace with the myriads that are 
cast upon our shores annually. The statistics of immi- 
gration for the past thirty years show the most remark- 
able immigration of any country in the world 

The following from the report of the immigration 
commissioner shows the development of immigration 
for more than one hundred years: The total immi- 
gration from 1733 to the close of the fiscal year, June 
30, 1894, was 17,074,261, or an average of 153,822 each 
year for the last 111 years, while the heaviest immi- 
gration during the years from 1840 to 1896 show an 
average of 254,776 per year for the fifty-six years, or a 
total of 14,250,000 in that period. Recent statistics 
show that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, that 
there were 343,267 immigrants admitted to this country, 
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an increase over 1895 of thirty-three per cent. This, 
too, in the face of the amendment of the law of 18q1, 
which was enacted in the fifty-third congress, and 
which provides for the most stringent enforcement 
of the immigration laws, and for a strict questioning 
of the immigrant under oath in part as follows: The 
kind of occupation; whether able to read or write; 
the nationality; the final destination; whether the 
immigrant has paid his own passage, or whether it has 
been paid by others, or by any corporation, society, 
municipality or government; whether in possession of 
money, upwards of $30 or less; whether ever in a 
prison or alms house, or supported by charity; whether 
under contract, expressed or implied, to perform labor 
in the United States, and what is the immigrant’s con- 
dition of health, mentally and physically. It would 
seem with this strict surveillance with reference to the 
violation of the law that none could escape. The offi- 
cer of the vessel swears to the correctness of the list- 
ing of these immigrants as above and to the effect 
that he has made a personal examination of each and 
all of the passengers therein. The compliance of the 
immigration law involves the truthfulness on oath of 
the consular agent and of the commanding officer of 
the vessel. Notwithstanding this, we find that the 
probable addition, at the present rate of immigration, 
may reach 500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1597 

The objection to immigration would be largely obvi- 
ated were it not for the standard of civilization that is 
imported into the country with these immigrants. 
The report of the commissioner-general of immigra- 
tion shows that the percentage of those debarred and 
returned in 1895 was one per cent, and in 1896, nine 
percent. The per cent of total immigration during 
1895-96 from the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
and Scandinavia was 52 39 per cent of the total immi- 
gration to this country. For those two years their 
average possession in dollars were $11. The percent- 
age of illiterates who were unable to read and write 
their own language, range as follows: Immigrants 
from Finland, 10 per cent; Greece, 22 per cent; Russia, 
32 per cent; Austria-Hungaria, 39 per cent; Italy, 46 
per cent ; Portugal, 58 per cent, and the average of 
the percentages of the four following countries—Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Italy, Poland and Russia — shows an 
average of 4o per cent. At the present time the above 
condition of illiteracy is no cause for exclusion, but 
under the recent bill introduced in the last congress, 
it provided that all persons between fourteen and sixty 
years of age who cannot both read and write the English 
language, or some other language, would be excluded. 
Under this bill, if passed, the immigration from Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Scandinavia would be 
reduced only an average of 3.7 per cent, but for the 
four previously mentioned—Austria-Hungaria, Italy, 
Poland and Russia—the decrease would be over 40 per 
cent. When we consider, from the above statistics, 
that the last 111 years show an immigration of over 
17,000,000, it would indicate that we are all foreigners, 
and many will say that there should be no objection 
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against further immigration. But in this question 
the theory of self-preservation is involved. Sentiment 
must be cast to one side in its consideration. The 
selfishness that provides for the home and protection 
of the family from want or danger is the only spirit 
in which this question may be considered successfully. 

It is my firm conviction that the immense overflow 
of immigration is most largely responsible for the 
weakness and the many defeats of the American labor 
movement. ‘‘The sword of Democales’’ is still sus- 
pended over our heads. Will we remove it, or sink 
down to the level of the slavish pauper labor that we 
invite to share our ‘‘bread and berth ?”’ 


Immigration and Organization. 


In the December issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, we published an editorial under the above 
caption, in which we quoted a letter written to Mr. 
Saverio Merlino, of Italy, in answer to one from that 
gentleman. We regarded the subject of sufficient 
importance to refer to it in the president’s report to 
the Cincinnati convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. Our letter, it seems, was turned over to the 
secretary of the Italian Federation of Labor, and to 
which we have just received the appended reply. We 
are of the opinion that the matter is of great interest 
to our fellow-unionists, who are soon to take this mat- 
ter under formal consideration, and whose views are 
to be expressed by their votes, whether they are or 
are not in favor of the restriction of immigration. 
Hence, we publish this very interesting letter, which 
is self-explanatory: 

NAPLES, ITALY, December 20, 1896. 
Samuel Gompers, President American Federation of Labor, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Our dear comrade, Merlino, handed us your very esteemed 
favor, dated October 30th last, from which we learned how 
much you interest yourself about the European labor and immi- 
gration questions, and particularly in its relation to the Italians. 

Unfortunately, it is but too true that there is too little agree- 
ment among Italian workmen to solve the great economical 
problem, that is made more embroiled by the progress of 
machinery adapted to industry and the accumulation of riches. 
Therefore, we charged our friend Merlino with writing you in 
order to establish some cordial relations between our new-born 
labor associations, which in Italy are called chambers of labor, 
and your powerful federation, of which you are the dignified 
and incomparable president, convinced that such relations will 
dispel many misunderstandings, and spare United States work- 
men from the threat of being substituted by Italians, when 
they ask some improvement on their wages, and spare our- 
selves continual humiliation. 

The struggle is the same in the United States of America as 
in Italy; that is, the progressive and dreadful growth of the 
unemployed workmen, and the consequent lowering of wages. 

Therefore, Italy is in abnormal conditions—politically, too 
young, too old in manners and life, and not sufficient to satisfy 
itsown wants, She possesses but a single virtue, her beauties. 
But as the stomachs of its millions of inhabitants cannot be 
filled with sunshine and its beautiful views, our government 
encourages emigration, and tries ever to keep the servile 
state of mind among the population, in ordef to avoid the 
troubles it creates, and thrusts them on other governments. 
We have quite a recent proof of this; a placard was placed in 
all the public establishments inviting workmen, by seductive 
promises, to go abroad to Plata, where railway workmen are 
striking. 

From the government, then, there is no hope. On the con- 


trary, all hope lies in the organization and brotherhood of the 
working people. With such faith in our hearts, next January 
we mean to begin an active and keen propaganda, in order to 
undo all the machinations of the capitalists, and decline every 
proposal of the employers to fill the places of strikers, and, in 
the meantime, dissuade from emigration those unhappy peo- 
ple who may be lead to dream to find in far off countries a 
great welfare and fortune; but, owing to the ignorance of lan- 
guage, the difference in manner of working, and many other 
causes, find only disappointment and suffering, and are com- 
pelled to work for their subsistence, and become the slaves of 
avaricious employers; thus injuring their own interest and 
those of their fellow-laborers of your country. 

‘To remedy all this, our own powers are not sufficient; there- 
fore, we beg of you some advice—copies of your publications, 
journals and reports relative to immigration, and also to the 
organization of workmen in the United States of America. In 
the meantime, we beg of you to exert all your authority and 
assiduity in having our efforts of propaganda encouraged, 
through a small annual money help, which, with the sums 
collected by ourselves, will give us the means to attain the 
desired humane goal. 

The great respect we feel for your institution, the generosity 
which is spread among the trans-oceanic people, the love you 
feel for the cause of the oppressed, lead us to be sure that you 
will not decline our request. 

With the faith, then, that you will help us during this hard 
working of civilization and progress, and pleading for a reply 
soon, we have the honor to remain, in the brotherhood of work- 
ers, Viva the Labor Federation, 

For the Executive Council, 
[SEAL.] ANTONIO RUBINOCCI, 
General Secretary. 
a ti 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


THE Hotel and Restaurant Employes National Alli- 
ance has issued twenty-one charters to new unions 
since June 1, 1896. 

ORGANIZER J. W. PeTerRS, of South Bend, Ind., 
reports that a local union of pressmen has been organ- 
ized and that every pressman in the city is a member 
of it. The American Agents have also organized a 
local there. 

IN Newark, O., the following unions have been 
organized during the past month: A federal labor 
union, a retail clerks union, a printers union, a paint- 
ers union and a barkeepers union. A at demand 
has been created for union-labelled at 


THE Pope Manufacturing Company, the manufac- 
turers of the Hartford bicycle, offered their filers a 
reduction of fifteen cents on each frame. The men 
struck against the reduction and have remained out 
ever since. They have formed a union since being 
out. ‘The Hartford Central Labor Union has placed a 
boycott on the product of that company. 


THE organized workers of Racine, Wis., propose to 
hold a week’s revival meetings, in the interest of 
organized labor, each evening, commencing January 
25. They will be devoted to special trade interests, 
and a general meeting on Sunday, January 31, will be 
agrand rally. Some of the most active men in the labor 
movement of the country will address the meeting. 


PERMANENT headquarters of the American Agents 
Association have been established in Louisville, Ky., 
and an official paper, Zhe Labor Digest, will be pub- 
lished semi-monthly, commencing January 15. Recent 
locals have been established by T. R Garrity at Rich- 
mond, Ind., and lL. D, Robinson at St. Louis, Mo. In 
reply to questions from various members of organized 
ker, President Sidener — they do not ask that peo- 
ple carrying policies in the Metropolitan Insurance 
Company drop the same, but to give them no more 
business. 
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THE printed official proceedings of the Cin- 
cinnati convention of the American Federation 
of Labor are now ready for sale. The book 
consists of 116 pages, and contains the inter- 
esting reports of all the officers, the regular 
and special committees, the laws, resolutions 
and declarations adopted upon numberless 
topics of interest to labor, and presenting in 
whole a most interesting document to the 
workers, the student and the historian. ‘The 
proceedings are sold at 10 cents per copy or $9 
per hundred. 


In Chicago, parents or guardians are required 
to furnish school children with the books neces 
sary for their studies. Children whose parents 
cannot afford to purchase these books have 
books loaned to them from the ‘‘indigent school 
book fund.’’ These are indicated, and are easily 
detected by other children, and as a conse- 
quence, large numbers have refused to take 
those books because their schoolmates look 
down upon them; and thus the social distinc- 
tion is felt by the children in their early days. 
This, with all wrongs, will be settled some day 
by the workers. 


WELL DONE, CINCINNATI CONVEN- 
TION. 


In our last issue of the AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATIONIST, under the caption of ‘“The Conven- 
tion and Its Opportunities,’’ we published an 
editorial, in which we expressed the hope that 
the convention at Cincinnati would rise to the 
importance of the occasion presented in the 
industrial world and meet all expectations, in 
order that the struggle of labor may be taken 
up with the zeal which the economic and social 
situation demands. 

It is with the greatest possible satisfaction 
that we can say that our expectations have 
been more than realized. ‘The Cincinnati con- 
vention was the largest ever held during the 
existence of the American Federation of Labor. 
It represented more organized workers, more 
thorough-going, earnest, honest and aggres- 
sive trade unionists than ever before. In 
transacting its business, it out-classed any of 
its predecessors. In the language of John 
Mallinson, it was composed of ‘‘sincere, upright 
and hard-headed men.’’ 

Karnest, dignified, intelligent, aggressive, 
and yet cool in deliberation and in arriving at 
great conclusions; without any attempt at 
pyrotechnical display, or indulging in any the- 
oretical ‘‘isms,’’ calculated to divide the move- 
ment. ‘True to the past record of the organi- 
zation, delegates sought the means by which 
the best results could be achieved for the work- 
ers of our country and the world. It is cer- 
tainly no exaggeration to say that in point of 
honor, decorum, harmony, ability and sincerity 
of purpose, the Cincinnati convention com- 
pared favorably with any gathering of any 
men, regardless of the walk in life they may 
follow. 

The legislation demanded from congress and 
our several state legislatures is of a practical 
character, calculated to advance the interests 
of the whole body of labor, and is sure to win 
the confidence and respect of the workers and 
the public generally. It is within bounds in 
which the practical and the rational is aimed 
at, and the most malignant opponent can find 
no good grounds for antagonism, except as he 
may oppose every step in the line of progress 
and civilization. 

The movement for organization, and the 
attainment of labor’s rights upon the economic 
field, is of the most pronounced character. 
The resolution to inaugurate the new move- 
ment for the universal establishment of the 
eight-hour* workday, the determination that 
greater efforts should be made to more thor- 
oughly and completely organize the workers of 
America, are of a nature to instill hope into 
the hearts of the unorganized workers; to con- 
vert them to the true purposes of the labor 
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movement, and to convince them that, upon the 
ground of common sense, common safety and 
the common interest, they should join the unions 
of labor. 

The grievances presented, most of them im- 
portant and requiring delicate handling, were 
adjusted with a sense of fairness to all parties 
in interest. Passion, prejudice and bigotry 
were conspicuously absent in the discussions 
of the convention. It was a convention of the 
trade unionists of America, fully imbued with 
a consciousness of their true position in the 
struggles of life, true to the history and tradi- 
tion of the workers of the past, faithfully rep- 
resenting the willingness, as well as the neces- 
sity, of the workers to take up the battles of 
labor of our time, and sincerely imbued with 
the aims and aspirations of the best and noblest. 

Of a convention lasting seven days, with 
the subjects under discussion so manifold as 
they were at the Cincinnati convention, it is 
impossible to give even a cursory review or 
reference to the matters discussed. These can 
be more amply ascertained by a reference to 
the official proceedings, but it is only fair to 
the delegates to that convention to say, and to 
be able to say with pride to their constituents, 
that they have fully demonstrated their worth, 
their ability to represent the pure principles of 
our great cause. ‘Those who can see no good 
at all coming from the trade union movement, 
whose pessimism leads them to look with con- 
tempt upon every movement of labor to obtain 
improved conditions and work upon rational 
lines for final emancipation, to these it is 
utterly useless to appeal; they will not be 
gratified; they refuse to be gratified with any 
progress made. For these, our sentiments are 
rather of pity than of complaint. 

The trade unionists understand the good 
work they are doing; they know that we are 
doing our whole duty to our fellow-unionists, 
to our cause; and, conscious of this fact, the 
workers of our country may well pay the full 
meed of praise to their delegates to the Cin- 
cinnati convention of work well done. 

The fraternal delegates from the British 
Trades Union Congress, Samuel Woods and 
John Mallinson, proved themselves to be well 
worthy of the great movement of labor they 
had the honor of representing. Plain spoken 
and thoughtful, their addresses were full of 
that spirit which tends to make men truer, 
stronger and brighter, and to help cement the 
bond of fraternity, of which the labor move- 
ment is the harbinger. They were cordially 
greeted and fraternally treated. They left our 
convention bestowing and receiving the hearty 
good wishes of all. 

There can be no question but what this 
international interchange of visits of fraternal 
delegates will soon lead to a general holding of 


international trade union congresses, wherein 
the brotherhood of man will not only be dreamed 
of and advocated, but will contribute largely to 


‘its full realization. 


The officers-elect for the ensuing term, com- 
mencing January 1, 1897, are: Samuel Gom- 
pers, of the Cigarmakers International Union 
of America, president; P. J. McGuire, of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
first vice-president; James Duncan, of the Gran- 
ite Cutters National Union, second vice-presi- 
dent; James O’Connell, of the International 
Association of Machinists, third vice-president; 
M. M. Garland, of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Workers, fourth vice- 
president; John B. Lennon, of the Tailors 
National Union, treasurer; Frank Morrison, of 
the International Typographical Union, secre- 
tary. 

The work of the convention, in its entirety, 
should certainly instill hope in all. The offi- 
cers and the rank and file should take up the 
work so excellently begun, and, with earnest- 
ness and zeal manifested all along the line, we 
are confident that all will have the gratification 
of witnessing greater triumphs for labor than 
has ever been achieved in any one year, and 
give our movement and our cause such an 
impetus as will advance it a decade in public 
opinion, in general intelligence and the com- 
monweal. 


OUR DUTY IN THE NEW YEAR. 


We are on the eve of a new year, the year 
1897. What is in store for labor cannot now 
be fully predicted; but, judging the future by 
the past, we have every reason to expect that, 
by dint of honest effort and perseverance, a 
much greater growth in the organized labor 
movement of our country should be the show- 
ing for the year to come. 

The year 1896 witnessed an increase in the 
membership in the labor movement of our 
country of nearly 100,000 in round numbers; 
this increase was secured in spite of adverse 
industrial conditions; in spite of the fact that 
we were in the throes of an industrial and 
commercial crisis and stagnation. 

It was accomplished by determined effort to 
throw off the lethargy which had set in among 
the workers. 

It was accelerated by the courage, influence 
and the hope for success implanted in the 
hearts and minds of the workers. 

Strong men and weak men alike in the 
union felt the thrill of hope pervading them. 
They renewed their activity, gathered large 
numbers of non-unionists within the fold, and 
steadied the lines and columns of our trade 
unionists throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. 

We have not yet emerged from the stagnant 
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condition resulting from the panic of 1893, 
but there is every reason to believe that an 
industrial revival is imminent, wholly apart 
from and independent of political or legislative 
consideration, due to causes with which poli- 
tics and legislation have not even the remotest 
relation. 

To meet this revival, to utilize it to the 
advantage of the workers (and what will be of 
advantage to the workers must result in 
greater advantages and possibilities for the 
whole people), the workers must organize 
more thoroughly and completely in their 
respective unions. 

We must cut loose the dead wood from our 
craft; those who are unwilling to give their 
time, their attention, their energies and their 
abilities toward furthering the great cause of 
organization, the great means by which labor 
can be ameliorated and emancipated, must give 
way to those who are possessed of these quali- 
ties, and who are willing to place them at the 
disposal of the great purposes for which our 
movement stands. 

Inasmuch as 1896 witnessed a growth of 
100,000 members in the trade union move- 
ment, so with the improved conditions in 1897 
the growth must be quickened and become 
greater. 

There is no reason why the approaching 
year shall not witness a splendid enrollment of 
the unorganized workers, so that the dying 
embers of 1897 may illumine the roll books of 
the grand army of labor with an increased 
membership of more than a million newly 
organized union workers; new recruits with 
all the earnest intensity of purpose and enthu- 
siasm that comes with the fervor, buoyancy 
and faith of youth. 

Move all along the line of labor; let all the 
workers of our country concentrate their 
every energy upon gathering within the fold of 
unionism the vast number of those still outside 
the beneficent influence of our great movement. 

Let every worker consider that upon him 
depends the success of our movement; that it 
is his duty to mingle with and convert the 
unorganized; and, by every moral power, per- 
suade and convert them to the cause of union- 
ism; to the cause of a higher, better and a 
nobler life, only to be attained within the 
ranks of organized labor. 

To our fellow-unionists, to all our friends 
and sympathizers, we not only express our 
sincere wishes for a happy New Year, but one 
full of activity, progress and a nearer realiza- 
tion of labor’s holy and noble purpose—justice 
to all mankind. 





AFTER reading the AMERICAN FrpEeRa- 
TIONIST, hand it to a friend. 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY—UNITE FOR IT. 


The Cincinnati convention of the American 
Federation of Labor has declared without res- 
ervation that from now on all efforts of the 
toiling masses of our country shall be concen- 
trated in an effort to inaugurate an universal 
eight-hour day on May 1, 1898. In making 
this declaration, fully cognizant of the respon- 
sibility resting upon the representatives of the 
organized labor movement of our country, 
the delegates were fully determined that all 
who run might read that in this effort no half- 
way measures would be tolerated, no see-sawing 
would be encouraged, no compromises would 
be listened to, and that no jot of energy would 
be relaxed in maintaining or improving upon 
present conditions of labor in the meantime. 
But on that day, the day which the last conven- 
tion has set—-May 1, 1898—unless the same 
shall be previously conceded, there will be a 
general movement among all the workers of 
the country for the universal, and, if neces- 
ary, simultaneous enforcement of the demand 
for an eight-hour day. 

We imagine that our movement will be 
decried, and that those who have always failed 
in constructing, building up and advancing 
will come forward with their miserable pessim- 
ism and prophecy that the movement will not 
be successful. Organized labor answers back 
that this pessimism, this preaching of failure, 
never yet advanced the interests of the masses 
of the people one jot—never achieved one 
right nor abolished one wrong. The success 
along the line of labor lies in not only the 
knowledge of what are our rights, but the 
courage to declare and the determination to 
contest for its achievement. Determination to 
achieve and hope for ultimate victory are the 
sure harbingers of some success along the road 
of a righteous cause. 

The organized workers of America have 
declared for the eight-hour workday. We rec- 
ognize that it cannot be universally achieved 
unless the workers organize in their unions. 
It needs no sage to understand that without 
organization little, if any, success can attend 
the efforts of the workers in the movement to 
secure their rights; that progress, urged on by 
organized effort, is most certain; that without 
organizations of labor, the comhjnations, cor- 
porations and trusts, and the employing class 
generally, will make serfs and slaves of the 
workers. If there lurks a spark of hope in 
the heart of the workers of the country for 
liberty, for justice and for right, it must spring 
from their organized, concentrated efforts in 
in their unions and the federation of these 
unions. 

Every effort should be made by the unions 
and every union member to gather within the 
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old of organization those who are still indif- 
ferent and outside the influences of organized 
labor. Every national union, local union and 
central body should have its organizing com- 
mittee appointed, composed of honest, active 
and intelligent workers, who will leave no 
effort untried, no honorable means unem- 
ployed, to bring within the fold of unionism 
all those who are still not members. Open 
meetings of the union should be held at regu- 
lar and stated intervals to enlist non-unionists. 
Names of union men who are earnestly im- 
pressed with the duties to their fellow-workers 
—men who are willing to bear some of the 
burdens and sacrifices necessary to further the 
great cause of labor—should be forwarded to 
the office of the American Federation of Labor, 
so that a special commission can be issued to 
them as organizers for their respective districts. 

The labor and reform press should take up 
with renewed vigor, knowledge and courage 
the advocacy of organization and the shorter 
workday. ‘The press of each locality should 
be utilized for the purpose of having them 
discuss the economic, social and moral phase 
of the eight-hour movement, and all public 
men should be induced to hold discourse on 
the subject. 

We should all seek to impress upon the minds 
of the workers the absolute necessity for the 
movement, and preparations should immedi- 
ately be begun for the holding of public mass 
meetings, as decided upon at the last conven- 
tion, the first one taking place February 22 
( Washington’s birthday ). 

The campaign for May ist, 1898, is on. 
All hail for the eight-hour day! Let us gird 
on our armor for the initial step; carry on the 
organization and agitation with energy, intel- 
ligence and unflagging zeal, and final success 
will crown our efforts. 

A MAN in the labor movement is recently 
quoted (when referring to his fellow-workmen ) 
as saying: ‘‘ We have now reached the bot- 
tom, and we can go no lower and live.’’ This 
statement is founded upon a misconception of 
the causes which tend to changes in the condi- 
tion of the working people. We feel keenly 
as any can when we see the workers of any 
trade on the downward grade ; but our friend 
wholly mistakes the situation when he believes 
that the workingmen of the trade to which he 
refers, can go no lower and live. They may 
oft be deprived of what they regard as the 
necessaries of life; feel pinched and hard 
pushed by reason of being deprived of what 
their hearts, aye, even their stomachs, may 
long for; but without their mighty effort to 
protest and persistently protest, yes, even to 
fighting against the pressure from above, they 


will go lower and lower until the barest line of 
animal existence has been reached. There are 
a number of instances of workers who at dif- 
ferent times have declared that they cannot go 
lower, and with a wail of despair with which 
such a declaration is coupled, they fail to 
organize; they fail to protest, and again goa 
rung lower in the ladder of life. The status 
of the best paid laborers is low conditioned 
enough, much less those who are further down. 
What we need is organization, determination, 
manhood, grit; to fight back, to resist by all 
means in our power any effort to force us down 
in the scale of life, and by perhaps slow but 
yet sure methods, go onward, forward, and 
upward, until hope takes the place of despair; 
confidence, self-reliance, brings us better life, 
greater progress and more civilization. Our 
fellow-unionists will find that in the magic 
word organization, lies the key to further 
progress. Our friends should remember that-- 

The smallest effort is not lost, 

Each wavelet on the ocean tossed 

Aids in the ebb-tide and the flow; 

Each raindrop makes some flower to blow, 

Fach struggle lessens human woe, 

OnE of the great prominent figures in the 
labor movement is no more. Thomas Telford, 
for years the co-worker of the late Thomas 
Armstrong, the editor of the National Labor 
Tribune, of Pittsburg, is dead. His services 
to the labor cause were earnest, honest and sin- 
cere; always faithful, always courageous and 
outspoken. The labor movement has lost a 
sincere friend and advocate in the demise of 
Thomas Telford. The AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST expresses its sincere regret in the 
death of our friend and the loss our move- 
ment has sustained in his taking off. 

WITH this issue we begin the publication of 
an article by Prof. John R. Commons, of the 
University of Syracuse, on the subject of Con- 
tract Labor vs. Day Labor. It is a most ex- 
haustive study and presentation of facts, show- 
ing conclusively the advantage of day labor 
over contract labor in municipal and state 
affairs. When completed, the article will be 
regarded by all as a text book upon this impor- 
tant contention of labor. We, therefore, sug- 
gest to our readers its careful study and the 
preservation of these copies for future refer- 
ence. 


‘THE three railway men who were convicted 
in Sacramento in 1895 because of their con- 
nection with the railway strike of the year 
previous, and sentenced to long terms of impris- 
onment, have been pardoned by the president. 
The petitions for their pardon were issued by the 
officers of the American Federation of Labor. 
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Report of Committee on Eight-Hour 
Movement. 
To the A. F. of L. Cincinnati Convention: 

MR. PRESIDENT AND FELLOW DELEGATES—Your 
committee to whom was referred so much of the pres- 
ident’s address as related to the eight-hour movement 
have attended to their duty and respectfully submit 
their report. We recommend that the executive council 
render every aid in their power to defend the constitu- 
tionality of the eight-hour movement in Utah. 

We, therefore, submit that the recommendation of 
the president, hereinafter enumerated, be adopted by 
this convention, and that all parties therein enumer- 
ated, and the whole constituency of American Feder- 
ation of Labor, give to this campaign their heartiest 
support. 

That the executive officers of each national or inter- 
national union recommend to the American Federation 
of Labor, a representative of its organization who may 
reside in the city in which the headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor may be located, these 
to constitute an advisory board. 

That these representatives hold regular meetings at 
least once a month, at such time and place as the 
officers of the Federation may provide, and that all 
officers of the Federation who can, should be required 
to attend these meetings and conduct the official duties 
thereof. 

That the conclusions of these conferences shall not 
be binding unless approved by the executive council 
of the Federation. 

That the president, by and with the consent of the 
executive council, select some one to assist himin the 
performance of his duties; that is, in his correspond- 
ence, in editing the American Federationist, and to 
temporarily take his place during his absence from 
headquarters, and to perform such other duties as may 
be required in the interest of the movement 

In reference to this paragraph we respectfully sub- 
mit it to the executive council with power to act. 

That a series of simultaneous mass meetings be held 
by the wage workers of the entire country, preferably 
on public holidays, The dates suggested are as fol- 
lows: February 22d (Washington’s Birthday;) May 
Ist; July 4th (Independence Day;) September 6th 
(Labor Day ;) November 24th (Thanksgiving Eve ;) 
further meetings to be determined upon by the con- 
vention of 1897. 

The appointment of special organizers as recom- 
mended under another heading of this report. 

The issuance of pamphlets, circulars, and other 
literature upon the advantages of the shorter work- 
day. 

To generally request all public speakers, newpapers, 
and the labor press, to make the aims and purposes of 
eight-hour movement the theme of a simultaneous 
discourse. 

The issuance of circulars to the employers generally 
and directly, requesting the concession of the eight- 
hour work-day. 


The appointment of committees by local central 
bodies and local trade-unions to wait upon employers 
with a view of securing the eight-hour work-day with- 
out cessation of work. 

That the officers of national, international and local 
trade-unions furnish data as to the progress made in 
the matter of organization and preparation for the 
inauguration of a general movement to reduce the 
hours of labor. 

That this convention will recommend to all organi- 
zations that an effort be made to secure a reduction in 
the hours of labor at as early a time as possible, and 
particularly during the spring, or May 1, 1897. 

With a keen sense of the responsibility resting upon 
us; with a recognition of the necessity of our action, 
we call upon all workers to organize in the unions of 
their respective trades. We earnestly seek the sincere 
co-operation of all fair-minded men and women of our 
time, and declare openly and unequivocally our pur- 
pose to demand the general enforcement of the EIGHT- 
HOUR WORK-DAY, MAy 1, 1898, and to that end we 
shall bend our every effort. 

In line with our eight-hour movement your commit- 
tee finds that since last convention of this body the 
executive council has had prepared suitable amend- 
ments to the existing federal eight-hour law to meet 
objections raised by Attorneys-General Miller and 
Olney, that the above law as amended, has been pre- 
sented to Congress and is at present time awaiting 
action by the Committee on Labor of the House of 
Representatives. We, therefore, recommend that the 
executive council take such action, immediately after 
adjournment of this convention, as will provide for a 
suitable committee of the American Federation of 
Labor immediately going to the national capital to 
urge the passage of said bill as amended, through the 
committee stages and congress. 

In submitting these recommendations, our commit- 
tee will be false to their duty should they fail to call 
your attention to the importance of the questions 
involved. 

The agitation for the reduction of the hours of labor, 
commencing at the dawn of the nineteenth century, 
was largely the inspiring cause of the organizations of 
labor in the trade-unions, and every subsequent agita- 
tion of this question has resulted in the establishment 
of new unions, and an increase in the membership 
and funds of the old unions. 

The old ten-hour movement was largely humani 
tarian. The eight-hour movement is largely economic. 
The trade unions are founded upon the basic principle of 
the eight-hour philosophy. It is a class movement. 
It is the common ground upon which the industrial 
and social forces of reform meet and fraternize. It is 
the universal movement of humanity. Wherever men 
and women toil in congregated industries and enter- 
prises the movement for shorter hours is the slogan of 
their advancement. 

The instinct of the wageworkers, as manifest in the 
history of the movement, shows that their instinct of 
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protection and advancement were wiser than the the- 
ories of political economists. Less hours of work had 
proved to be the most effective method of increasing 
the purchasing power of a day's work. 

The philosophy or law of the eight-hour movement 
cannot be too often repeated. The laborers having 
lost the power to se]l the products of their labor, have 
become wage slaves, because they are compelled to 
sell their Jabor on time. The withholding of time 
from the market of labor increases the value of each 
hour sold; distributes the hour of work to those with- 
out work; increases the wages or purchasing power of 
the day’s work through the natural laws that govern 
the distribution of wealth; hours thus released from 
toil furnish the opportunity of leisure, enhance the 
value of the man educated through leisure; the moral 
forces thus quickened into new activities will thus 
abolish those vices and crimes consequent upon the 
inequitable distribution of wealth and opportunity. 

The increase in purchasing power diminishes the 
profits of labor, thus gradually and scientifically bring- 
ing the laborer up to the power of a free contracting 
party, and finally restore him to the opportunity to 
sell the product of his labor and become a free man. 

The eight-hour philosophy deals with men in the 
conditions that surround them and lifts the class of 
wage-workers out of wage conditions, and thus inaugu- 
rates, through peaceful method, the new era of man- 
hood and womanhood emancipated from economic 
slavery. = 

New York Notes From the Social 
Reform Club. 


BY G. GROSVENOR DAWE. 


At the last meeting of the club, Mr. Kelgaard, of 
the Cooper Union Free Labor Bureau, was requested 
to explain the workings of the form of practical phil- 
anthropy with which he is associated. A brief resume 
and re-arrangement of the points brought forth by 
him, and by others, in the subsequent discussion, will 
interest your readers. 





# 


THE problem of the unemployed is ever present, no 
matter how good the times, because of the movement 
American-ward of thousands in foreign lands and 
because of the tendency city-ward of the rural pop- 
ulation. An instance was cited of one girl who came 
to New York and made a decided success. Subse- 
quently twenty-three other girls followed from her 
own town and all but three were entirely submerged. 
This constant flocking to the cities of those who would 
better stay at home with conditions they do under- 
stand, than rush, with no definite purpose, into the 
anxious ranks of unskilled labor under conditions 
they do not understand, is that which complicates the 
efforts of the well-disposed and menaces organized 
labor. x * 


* 
THE bureau makes a sincere effort to secure per- 


sonal touch with the unemployed. The mere lump- 
ing of money down before a man, or the securing of 
a position for him, is of little avail unless the lonely 
wanderer is made to feel that some one close by, and 


not far off, is interested in his welfare. It tries to 
avoid the endless red tape with which too many well- 
meaning charities are smothered over, since the man 
in need is best helped if he be helped at once. The 
effort is made to put the man where he will stay, and 
not merely to dispose of him temporarily, in order to 
swell the statistics of the bureau. If the element of 
hopeful and thrifty determination becomes thoroughly 
grounded in the man he is usually lifted once and for 
all from the ranks of the unemployed. 


* x 
* 


No effort is made for a ‘‘record’’ on the part of the 
bureau. It is alive to do all the good it can, record or 
no record. The argument was once used to Mr, Kel- 
gaard by a visitor who wanted three hundred hands 
for a day or two, ‘This will help your statistics.”’ 
The argument was not a success. In its quiet way, 
however, it has placed 570 men and some few girls 
since October. None of these have been so disposed 
of as to disarrange the wages of those in trade unions. 
This is one direction in which Mr. Kelgaard uses the 
greatest circumspection and care, for in his eager heart 
is growing a hope to be the means of developing from 
the bureau a great trusted labor exchange, with func- 
tions of arbitration and ability to serve employers by 
bringing them at once in touch with the unemployed 
and the workingmen by being constantly on the alert 
for their interests. e. 's 


Out of six thousand applicants for work only eight 
have proved to belong to the trade unions, showing 
conclusively that the tremendous congestion in the 
labor market comes from the unskilled. Mr. Kel- 
gaard doubted the statement that there are 50,000 
unemployed in the city. He argued rightly that, if 
so, applications to his bureau by employers would 
undoubtedly be few. He made a special plea for the 
definite training of boys, with a view to fitting them 
for the struggle of life. He also argued a greater use 
of brains in farming, and a speaker who followed 
dilated on the interesting scientific and other aspects 
of country life, which are too often overlooked, and, 
in consequence, lead to distaste, and finally to migra- 


tion city-ward. ae... 


To the question, ‘‘What can the state do to provide 
work for the unemployed?’ Mr. Kelgaard replied 
indirectly by saying, ‘‘I think it a bad thing to teach 
men to lie down on the state. A man rightly taught, 
can, under most circumstances, work out his own sal- 
vation.”’” Our secretary, Mr. Thimme, who followed 
him, thought the community alone large enough to 
solve the problem, the work of this bureau and many 
others like it representing a mere drop in the bucket. 
He enlarged on the fact that France is fifty years 
ahead of us in road building, and that Coxey’s plan, 
therefore, should not be regarded as wholly visionary. 
In reply, another speaker brought forward the fact 
that Victoria and New Zealand had undertaken road 
building by the government, but that it had not 
greatly relieved distress, since only those were put at 
the roads who were physically fit. 
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Sermon on Labor. 

During the convention week at Cincinnati, Rev. Mr. 
Magruder, of Wesley Chapel, invited President Gom- 
pers to deliver an address on Sunday, December 20. 
The invitation was accepted, and the duty fulfilled. 
‘The following reports of the address were published in 
the press the day after its delivery: 

The Cincinnati Enquirer said : 

Although President Samuel Gompers, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, has addressed multitudes 
upon his cherished subject, it is doubtful if he ever 
spoke to such an audience and amid surroundings 
such as yesterday. 

The announcement that the great champion of 
organized labor would address all willing to hear him, 
at Wesley Chapel, attracted not alone the regular 
parishioners of the church, but a large number of 
strangers. Fashionable ladies probably listened for 
the first time to a theme which was in the nature of a 
revelation as the speaker unrolled a word picture of 
the miseries of the poor, the struggle of the lowly 
against the adversity of fate. 

Mr. Gompers is singularly gifted with a vivid imag- 
ination, power of concentratiou and the mind of a 

t. His voice attuned to pathos and humor alike, 
1e can sway an audience with graphic illustrations of 
the scenes with which he has long been familiar. His 
earnestness of manner lends additional power to his 
utterances, and his perfect diction shows him a master 
of the English language. 

After describing life in factory and shop yesterday, 
he asked: ‘‘Is there a labor question ?’’ I say there 
is. If there is one who doubts it, I direct him to the 
miners of Ohio; men who work in the bowels of the 
earth; men to whom day and night are perpetual dark- 
ness. Ask them! See their wives and children. Go 
to the towns and factories of your cities. Talk to the 
countless myriads wating the highways and byways 
vainly pleading for work. Ask them! Go to the 
mills of New England. Ask the neglected children 
forced to woik at an early age! Go to the mills of 
the south, and ask the slaves of Mammon! Go into 
the sweat shops of great cities, and ask the women 
and children sewing their life-thread into the garments 
in their trembling hands. Ask them if there is a 
labor question, and the answer will come back to you 
in thunder tones. 

I am no pessimist. I do not look on the darkest 
side of life. But, while I recognize the progress that 
has been made, it seems to me that, in spite of our 
boast of a higher and nobler civilization, to the men 
and women who go hungry, through no fault of theirs, 
society has done an injustice. 

Our civilization, I say, is a failure, if such a condi- 
tion of affairs can exist in this enlightened age. The 
children should be saved from the octopus that is 
clutching at their hearts to coin their blood into dol- 
lars, The question that punctures all philosophy is: 
Why, in a world where there is so much, people should 
go hungry? Men, ignorant of conditions, marvel at 
the increase of crime; and g women, upon whom 
fate has smiled more kindly, hold up their hands in 
horror when a less fortunate sister is dragged to an 
iniquitous depth. The surprise should — be that 
men and women remain honest. The masses hunger 
for food; hunger for,better homes; hunger for better 
lives, and hunger for a realization of their ideals. 
Some things are axiomatic. We know that in spite of 
awnin s, umbrellas and parasols the sun shines. In 
spite of lightning rods, lightning will strike and dev- 
astate. We know that the labor movement will go on 
and accomplish its purpose. 

Organized labor is opposed to strikes. But there is 
something worse than strikes, and that is a degraded 
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manhood. Organized labor does not need to strike. 
You have, no doubt, seen a school boy walking along 
the street whistling a merry tune. Suddenly you have 
seen him stride toward a yellow dog, sunning himself 
against some wall. Without stopping his tune, you 
have seen that boy kick the dog, who ran away yelp- 
ing down the street. Next day, the same boy, whist- 
ling the same tune, walking along the same street, 
sees another dog. This canine is of the bulldog type. 
The boy makes no attempt to kick that dog, but makes 
adetour. Organized labor is not a yellow dog. 

We are charged with wanting more money for less 
hours. I don’t deny this. A laborer getting $2 a day 
will ask for an increase of twenty-five cents. Another 
getting $3 a day wants a raise of fifty cents. I have 
met men who had an income of $3,000 a year, and 
they wanted an increase of a thousand or two more. 
The man with half a million wants to become a mil- 
lionaire; the multi-millionaire wants the earth. In all 
countries where low wages exist you will find the scale 
of morality on a low plane. 

Mr. Gompers then explained what organized labor 
had accomplished in legislation for the better protec- 
tion of the lives and limbs of the workingmen, not to 
mulct the employer in damages in cases of accidents, 
the speaker said, but as a warning to the employers to 
take the proper precautions. Incidentally, Mr. Gom- 
pers also placed the much abused walking delegate in 
a better light, and drew a picture of him the reverse 
of that usually seen in comic papers. 

Speaking on arbitration, he said: The time has not 
come for the lion and the lamb to lie down together. 
If the lamb were so foolish it would awake upon the 
inside of the lion. When England has trouble with 
Turkey, she bombards her. When England has trouble 
with Zululand, she bombards her. When England has 
trouble with America, she arbitrates. So it is with 
organized labor. When once its power is felt, then it 
is time to arbitrate, and not before. 

Mr. Gompers was frequently interrupted by applause, 
in spite of the fact that the majority of his audience 
were members of the Wesley congregation, and that 
the utterance of his invective re-echoed within the 
sacred walls of a church. 

The Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune said: 

The address yesterday afternoon by Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
in Wesley Chapel, was something of an innovation in 
church discourses—the bringing there for discussion 
the rights and wrongs of the working man. It was 
the first step of a movement that will become general. 
This much was said by Rev. Magruder, pastor of Wes- 
ley Chapel, in his opening remarks, but he carried it 
still further by saying that it must become general and 
that a calm discussion of the welfare of the social side 
of life was as nécessary as that of the religious side. 

These Sunday discourses in the house of God on the 

reat social questions of the day have been common 
or many years in old England, where they are known 
as ‘‘Pleasant Sunday Afternoons,”’ and I hope to see 
the early establishment of the same here. 

As a mark of their deep interest in the meeting of 
yesterday, quite a number of ministers postponed pre- 
arranged services that they might come with their 
congregations to Wesley Chapel, and many of them 
occupied seats on the platform and took part in the 
exercises. The lecture at the Vine Street Congrega- 
tional Church, which was to have been delivered i 
Mr. Harry Lloyd, of Boston, was likewise postponed 
that Mr. Lloyd might be present with his co-worker, 
Mr. Gompers. The church was well filled, while the 
audience attested, even by applause, its deep feeling 
in the question. 

Rev. Magruder wound up his introductory remarks 
by saying that in England nearly all the labor leaders, 
as well as the members of the organizations them- 
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selves, were members of some church, some of them 
ministers, and that he felt sure that the time had now 
come when all the churches must take part in the dis- 
cussion of such matters even as had been done in the 
Sermon on the Mount 


MR. GOMPERS’ ADDRESS. 


President Gompers then addressed the audience, 
taking for his subject , “‘A Rough Sketch of a Rugged 
Struggle.’’ In brief he spoke as follows: 

I am aware that the day on which | am speaking 
and the house in which I am speaking both command 
care in 4 criticism of men and things, and if my 
remarks should be stronger than these circumstances 
warrant, I trust it may be attributed to my zeal for 
the holiest of causes 

This country, numbering as it does over seventy 
millions of inhabitants, is far beyond comparison with 
any other country on the globe, and this transforma- 
tion from the rugged hills and barren fields can only 
be attributed to the labor of the people. And still 
there is asked, ‘‘Is there in truth a labor question, and 
is it not merely the ranting of a set of morbid men, 
who are called labor agitators?’ For the answer I 
would refer the doubters to the miners of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and other states where the unfortu- 
nate workmen never see the light of day; to the 
factories where men work away their lives; to the 
eastern mills, where women are doing the work of 
men, amd where men are attending to the household 
duties of the women; to the men who are walking the 
streets seeking shelter and food, and to the -south, 
where the children are sacrificed on the altar of Mam- 
mon that the dollars may be coined with their life 
blood. Ask them, and the answer will come in tones 
of thunder: ‘‘There is a labor question, and one that 
will never be settled until justice is done.” 

I am no pessimist, and yet I cannot help from notic- 
ing the changes in the moral tone of the social life of 
the people. To the outcasts right to life and hap- 
piness mean nothing and civilization is a failure. 

As to the labor of children, it is a crime, and from 
this they must be saved to keep them from coining 
their blood into dollars. It should be a criminal 
offense for factory owners to employ children. 

The question of labor goes down to the foundation 
of life, and holds our actions, thoughts and social inter- 
course. And still the excuse is made that the hard 
times and want of work is the result of overproduc- 
tion. On this point let me ask: Does the overproduc- 
tion of clothing result in the streets being filled with 
men who are wearing rags? Does the overproduction 
of wheat result in men going hungry, aye, starvin 
for bread? Does overproduction in the hundreds anc 
thousands of buildings, which are being constantly 
erected, result in the poor populace being without a 
house to shelter them? The questions need no answer. 

The earth was intended for all mankind, and not for 
a few. The question of how they are going to get 
their rights can only be solved by the organized labor 
movement—not by revolution, but by evolution. The 
true object of the labor movement is the seeking of 
a rational method by which these wrongs can be 
righted. It was born out of hunger for food at first, 
and then grew with the hunger for better homes, better 
lives and higher aspirations and ideals. Now it is the 
living protest against the wrong and is the effort of 
the masses to improve the conditions. No one is edu- 
cated who has not given the matter his study and 
attention. 

Then comes the question of strikes. Here I will 
say that all active workers in the cause of labor dis- 
countenance strikes and doall in their power to prevent 
them. But strikes are sometimes necessary, and so my 
advice to workers is, avoid it as long as you can, but 
when it finally does become necessary, why strike, 
strike hard and strike bitter. There are some things 


which are worse than strikes, and one of these is a 
degraded manhood. The strike is not, as many think, 
the labor movement, but, on the contrary, it is an 
interruption of a labor movement—an interruption of 
the labor movement in that it is an interruption of 
industry. 

As a comparison, and by way of explanation, I may 
here speak of the boy who, in going down the street, 
kicks the half-starved little yellow dog, but gives the 
savage bull dog a wide berth. The organized labor 
movement is not a yellow dog, but, on the contrary, 
instead of the weakness of that animal, it represents 
the reserve force and power to strike back which is 
embodied in the bull dog. The best organized men 
have this power and are prepared to enter strikes, but 
at the same time they have not the desire to indulge 
in such luxuries. On one side it is the well organized 
band of labor, and on the other the proprietors of the 
immense factories. A conflict would be as a war 
between two nations. The conflict would be too 
costly for both sides; thus it is that both would seek 
rather to conciliate each other than to a. 

We want peace, but peace can only be obtained by 
constant agitation of the public question, for water 
which does not move becomes stagnant. We, the 
workingmen, want more and higher wages, but we are 
not alone there, as everybody wants more salary, 
regardless of what they may be getting—they seek to 
increase always, whether they are capitalists or merely 
day laborers. We will never be satisfied until we 
secure the full result of our labors, not for self alone, 
but to improve the home, to make it so bright that the 
glitter of the saloons would no longer be an allurement 
to tempt fathers, sons or brothers from the family 
fireside. Again, I have noticed that the lives of men 
are on a level with their wages, and that the poorly 
paid have but low ideals; with higher wagés come 
nobler and more elevating thoughts. 

Labor organizations act as a check on the greed of 
employers, who would otherwise neglect the com- 
monest safeguards for the protection of the lives of 
their employes. (Here President Gompers mentioned 
the labor organization legislation which had but lately 
resulted in the placing of uniform couplers on all the 
railway cars in the country. ? 

As to the walking delegate, who has been the object 
of caricature for years, he is in réality the counsel of 
the labor organizations, and it is through him they 
act. Despite all talk to the contrary, his position is 
also the hardest of all, for he not only has to combat 
with the employers, but in turn has also to fight with 
his own organization to prevent them taking hasty 
action. In many cases he alone has prevented what 
would otherwise have been most serious strikes. We 
must have some one to present our case for us, for 
should an individual laborer attempt to argue with his 
employer it would be as the meeting between the lion 
| the lamb, and in the end the lamb would have 
disappeared. The arbitrators must be of equal power. 

Therefore, in conclusion, we ask your co-operation 
in the great cause, for we want your help. All we 
desire is peace on this earth and the good will of men. 





Wuat I must do is all that concerns me, not what 
the people think. It is easy in the world to live after 
the world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to live after 
our own; but the great man is he who, in the midst 
of the crowd, keeps with perfect sweetness the inde- 
pendence of solitude.—//merson. 





Iv is said the casualty and liability insurance com- 

nies are combining to raise rates. They must first, 
1owever, secure legal restrictions against competition, 
which they already have toa great extent. Later on 
we will be told the state must go into the insurance 
business as private enterprise developed intoa trust. 
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Special Notice. 
To the Officers of Affiliated Unions, Organizers and 

Others: 

Having severed my official connection with the 
American Federation of Labor, you are hereby noti- 
fied to communicate in the future with my successor, 
Frank Morrison, and to make all checks, postal notes, 
etc., payable to him at Washington, D. C., where head- 
quarters will hereafter be located. I bespeak for Mr. 
Morrison the same courtesy and consideration which 
have at all times been tendered to me, and for which 
I wish to express my appreciation. 

It is needless to say that I regret the sundering of 
such pleasant relations with a work in which I have 
been absolutely bound up since boyhood. I will still 
continue, however, as a member of the rank and file, 
to be an active worker in a cause than which there is 
none greater nor more noble. 

Upon the future of our movement it is never amiss 
to say a word. 

While I have always been and am still an advocate 
of the usual weapons of the trade union, I-yet am 
aware that such methods accomplish results which are 
more local than general, and that, because they are 
not general, that portion of the workers which is not 
included must suffer in proportion as the other ad- 
vances, and for this reason they will continue without 
design or effort, but purely through natural indus- 
trial laws, to constantly tend to tear down that which 
the trade unions build. This is the dead weight that 
is hanging about our neck, and why we do not advance 
faster. That we tend to encroach upon the real oppress- 
sors of the workers, the monopolizers of the elements 
of production, I think I have heretofore shown, but 
yet I am also of the opinion that a considerable por- 
tion of our advance is derived from those workers who 
are outside our ranks, and compelled to contribute to 
the increase which we demand. It will not do to shout, 
“Organize! organize!’’ and end there, for, organiza- 
tion being general, what profit would it be for one 
craft to secure an increase of wages to expend it upon 
the products of others? We are not now in this 
position. There are many industries which are not 
organized whose products we buy cheaply, and the 
poor unfortunates engaged in them are compelled to 
pay more for ours or go without them, which means 
less employment for us. 

The most important work which we have on hand, 
then, it appears to me, along with improving our 
own immediate condition, is to secure our advances 
by improving general conditions. This can be done 
only by education upon the fundamental causes of the 
difficulty. We should generously support the labor 
press, especially that portion of it which deals with 
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economics. We should strive to interest our fellow- 
workers in its importance. All unions should give it 
more attention, by lectures or otherwise. We should 
study, write and publish our views wherever and 
whenever possible, so that we can draw upon forces 
outside of our movement. Above all, we should, in 
such an important work, be honest, fearless and untir- 
ing, regardless of the attacks of our opponents within 
or without. 

If the trade union is to develop; if the solution of 
the problem is to be its child; if the common workers 
are to straighten out that which legislators and others 
play upon, it must be done, it appears to me, along 
such lines, retaining our powers and industries in our 
own ranks, building up and expanding gradually, 
until finally all is encompassed. 

With best wishes for the future, I am, 

Fraternally, AUG. MCCRAITH 


We Don’t Patronize. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by the 
following firms. Labor papers please copy : 

SIEG & WALPOLE, BICYCLES, KENOSHA, WIS. 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH, 

ADOLPH LAUX, BOOKBINDER, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

ARMOUR PACKING CO. 

SWIFT'S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA 

H. J. HEINZ PICKLING CO., ALLEGHANY CITY, PA. 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS. 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MBG, CO. (Sewer Pipe). 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CO. 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, LITHONIA, GA 

QUINCY SHOW CASE WORKS, QUINCY, ILL. 

EXCELSIOR SHOW CASE AND CABINET WORKS, 
QUINCY, ILL. 

ROYAL MANTEL AND FURNITURE CO,, ROCKFORD, 

ILL. 

ILLINOIS SEWING MACHINE CO., ROCKFORD CHAIR 
AND FURNITURE CO. 

BRUNSWICK & BALKE, BILLIARD TABLES. 

ROTHSCHILD, SON & CO., BAR FIXTURES. 

OVERMAN BICYCLE CO., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. — 

“VICTOR,” “VICTORIA,” “RAMBLEK." 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH. 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE, . 

JOS. BIEFIELD and SIEGEL & BROS., CLOTHIERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO. 

CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

IMPERIAL MILL, CO., DULUTH, MINN. 

W. L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE. 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUR 
MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

J. W. LOSSE TAILORING CO., ST. LOUIS. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BE R. 

DEUSCHER CO., HAMILTON, O.; C. SCHREIER, SHE 

BOYGAN, WIS., Malsters. ’ 

BERGNER & ENGEL AND BALZ BREWING CO., PHILA 

DELPHIA, PA. 

WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., IRON CITY BREWING 
CO., PITTSBURG, PA.; EBERHARD & OBERS BREW- 
ING CO., ALLEGHANY, PA. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’'S BISCUITS, 
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UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

BUFFALO BARRELS. 

S. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N, Y. 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 

HETTERMAN BROS. CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BROWN BROS.’ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GEO. MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 

DETROIT CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

KEITEL & CASSEBOHNN'S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

CHAS. H. BUSBEY’'S CIGARS, McCSHERRYTOWN, PA. 

KERBS,WERTHEIM & SCHIFFER, CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

HARDING & TODD, SHOES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

THOS. G. PLANT SHOE CO., LYNN, MASS. 

GOULD & WALKER, BOOTS AND SHOES, WESTBORO, 
MASS. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, News- 
boy, Piper Heidsick, Something Good, Pedro. Smoking 

Tobacco; Gail & Ax Navy, Honest Long Cut, Duke’s Mix- 
ture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe, Greenback. Cigar- 
etles: Duke's Cameo, Sweet Caporal, Cycle, Old Judge. 

KIPP BROS,, MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL & CO., MAT- 
TRESSES, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

METROPOLITAN INSURANCE CO. 

SARDINES—E. W. BROWN, GUNROCK PACKING CO. 
EUREKA PACKING CO., LAWRENCE PACKING co.. 
CRESCENT PACKING CO., BUCKS HARBOR PACK, 
ING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING CO., OF LUBEC 
AND MACHIAS, ME. 

GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, O. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MAN’F’G CO'S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

ARENA. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 





Our Fair List. 
Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in addi- 
tional names of products with a national sale only. 
STOVES AND HOLLOWWARE. 
By Martin Fox, President of Iron Molders Union of N. A. 
Michigan — Detroit— Michigan Stove Works, Detroit Stove 
" Works, Peninsular Stove Works, Art Stove Co. 
Illinois—Chicago—Cribben & Sexton, Home Foundry Co. 
uincy — Bonnet & Nance Stove Co., Gem City Stove Co., 
Channon-Emery Stove Co., Comstock-Castle Stove Co., Bx- 
celsior Stove Co., White Ths. Stove Co. Peoria —Culter. 
Proctor Stove Co. Joliet—Joliet Stove Works. 

Indiana—Southern Stove Works, Evansville. 

Kentucky—Fisher-Leaf Co., Louisville. 

Rhode Island—Spicer & Peckham, Providence. 

New York—Troy—Burdett-Smith & Co., Bussey-Mcleod Co., 
Fuller-Warren Co., Paris, D. EK. & Co. Utica—Carton Fur- 
nace Co. Albany—Littlefield Stove Co., Perry & Co., Rath- 
bone, Sard & Co. Geneva—Phillips & Clark Stove Co. New 
York City—Richardson & Boynton Furnace Co., Jackson 
- I. ma Architectural Iron Works, Worthington Pump 

orks 

Pennsylvania—Allegheny—Anshutz, Bradberry & Co., Dehaven 
&Co. Pittsburgh—Bradley, A. & Co., Bissell & Co., Crea, 
Graham & Co _ Rogers’ Ford—Buckwalter Stove Co., Floyd 
Wells & Co., Grander & Co. Sharon—Graff & Co. Beaver 
Falls— Howard Stove Co. Leighton—Lehigh Stove and 
Manufacturing Co. Rochester—Olive Stove Works. Read- 
ing—Orr, Paititer © Co. Pittston—Pittston Stove Co. Phil- 

_adelphia—Thomas Robertson Stevonsen. 

Ohio—Dayton—Boyer & McMaster’s Gem City Stove Works 
Salem—Bo le » Carey, Buckeye Engine Co., Victor Stove 
Co. Cleveland —Co-operative Stove Co. Piqua — Favorite 
Stove Co, Painesville —Geauga Stqve Co. Porjsmouth— 
Ohio Stove Co, Cincinnati—Resor, William & Co., Hoping- 
hoff & Lane, Architectural Iron Works. 

West Virginia—Fisher Stove Co., Wheeling. 

Wisconsin—Brand Stove Co., Milwaukee. 

Missouri—Baldwin Stove Co., Springfield, 


CLOTHING, 
By Henry White, Sec'y United Garment Workers of America, 

Baltimore, Md.—Burke, Fried & Co. 

Boston, Mass.—Davis, Hopkins & Bates. 

New York—Cowan & Sampson, 715 Broadway; Cane, McCaffrey 
& Co., Broadway, Astor place. 

Chicago, Ill.—M. M. Jacobs Tailoring Co., Times building (spe- 
cial order tailors); Abel & Bauman, 215 Kast Madison street 
ng order tailors); L. Levy, 215 East Madison street. 

Overalls, Working Pants, etc.—Sweet, Orr & Co., Newburgh, N. 
Y., and Chicago; Hamilton, Carhartt & Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Cc. B. Cones & Son Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
The Grove Manufacturing Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; H. 
S. Peters, Dover, N. J.; Pierson & Son, 204 East Forty-third 
street, New York. 


UNION LABEL TOBACCO, 
By E. Lewis Evans, Sec'y of Tobacco Workers National Union, 

Detroit, Mich.—Globe Tobacco Co.—Chewing: ‘‘Globe,’’ “‘Hope,"’ 
“World,” “ Target,” ‘“‘ Fame," “‘ Hand-made,” ‘ Primo,” 
“Union Label.” Smoking: ‘Hand-made,"” “Gold Flake," 
“Fame,” “King,” “Globe,” ‘‘s-Cent,” “Uncle Tom,’ “Blue 
Label.’ Lanhoff Bros. 

Richmond, Va.—United States Tobacco Co,—Flug: “Yacht,” 
“Standard Smoke,” “‘U. S.”" “Pride of the Navy,” “Central,” 
“ Jupiter,”’ ‘“‘Moose Head.” Cut Plug; “ Battle Royal,” 
“North Pole,” “Queen of the Road," “Fine Cut.” 

Louisville, Ky.—Nall & Williams Tobacco Co.—“*Canada Navy,” 
“Rainbow,” “New South,” “Everyday Smoke,” “ Unale 
Sam,” Thimble,” “Pure Grape.”” David Tate—“Mechanic’s 
Choice,” “Old Glory,” “Comet,” ‘‘Hand-made,” ‘* New 
Comet,” “G Whiz.” Falls City Tobacco Co.—/lug; “Shake- 
speare,”” Thomas Mann, John Brumbach, M. Gravely. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—Block Bros,—‘*Mail Pouch.” 

Bedford City, Va.—Berry Brothers’ Tobacco Co.—Chewing Plug: 
“Federation,” “Fair Square,” “High Grade.” Smoking Ping: 
“Full Sail,” “Federation,” ‘‘Federation Cut Plug.” 

New York—Buchanan & Lyall Tobacco Co.—‘‘Duplex,” “‘Rip- 
»le,’’ “Black Joe,” ‘World's Fair," “ Invader,"’ ‘* Moon- 
xeam,"’ “‘ Bunker," “ Bull’s Eye Clips,” ‘ Four Thirties,” 
“Chinook,” “Helix,” “Blue Tag Clips,” “B. & L’s. Regular 
Standard Dark Clips.” 

Toledo, O.—The Toledo Tobacco Works Co.—Plug; ‘New Pro- 
cess,” “Ferris Wheel,” “Old Navy,” “Red Ball,” Wr a 
Fine Cut; “Indian Brand,” “Let’er Rip,” “*Farmer’s Choice," 
“Fancy.” Smoking: ‘Blue Hen,” ‘‘Match Smoking,” “Do- 
minion,” ‘“‘Uker,” ‘Drum Major,” ‘Old Comfort,” “F, G.,"’ 
“Ss. & W.” “Oronoco,” “O. 1. C.” 

Quincy, I1l.—Wellman & Dwire Tobacco Co.—“‘Our Seal," “Our 
Jack,” “Old Soldier,” ‘Sweet Lotus,"’ “Palette,” “Granger,” 
“Our Best £.. C.," “Our J. D.,” “Old Timer,” ‘Mule Ear.” 

Milwaukee, Wis.—J. G. Flint Tobacco Co.—Smoking:; ‘Peach 
Blow,” “Old Cock," “Old Put,” “Old Crow," “Miners and 
Mechanics.”’ 

Rochester, N. ¥.—R. Whalen Tobacco Co.—''Pastime,"”’ “Pan- 
ama Long Cut,” “Kodak,” “Oronoco,” “Imperial Long Cut.” 

Newport, Ky.—-E. O, Eshelby Tobacco Co.—Fing: “My Jim.” 
Smoking: “Bogie,” “Brownie,” ‘‘Colonial,”’ 

St. Louis, Mo.—Brown Tobacco Co.—‘Brandy Wine," “Stand- 
ard Navy.”” Smoking: “Staghead.” 

Cincinnati, O.—Spence Bros. 

Albany, N. Y.—B. Payns & Sons. 


Fey 


BREWERS. 

By Chas, F. Bechtold, Sec’y of United Brewery Workmen. 

St.Louis, Mo.—Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, Wm. J. 
Lemp Brewing Co, 

All Breweries In—Kansas City, Mo.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Cincin- 
nati, O.; Cleveland, O.; Columbus, O : Toledo, O.; Hamilton, 
O.; Chicago, J11.; Quincy, IIL; Buffalo, N. Y.; Elmira, N. Y.; 
Utica, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Boston, Mass.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; San Antonio, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; Ft. Worth, Tex.: 
Tacoma, Wash.; Spokane, Wash.; Seattle, Wash.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Minneapolis, Minn. 

COMMISSION MALTHOUSES. 

Hamilton, O.—The Sohnchen Malting Co., Schlosse & Co, 

St. Paul, Minn.--Hauser & Son Malting Co. 

Newark, N. J.—Pasaik Malthouse. 

Syracuse, N. Y.--Chas. M. Warner. 

Cleveland, O.—John B, Smith, O. Wachsmann & Co., John Kit- 
tel, J. H. Griffith & Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—All commission malthouses of the city. 


ELASTIC GORING, 

Ry Thomas Pollard, Secretary of Elastic Gor nk Weavers Amal- 
gamated Association of the United States. 
Bridgeport Elastic Web Co., Hub Gore Co., East Hampton Elas 

tic Web Co., J. H. Buckley & Son, Boston Gore and Web Co., 
A. C. Woodward's Abington Mills, Glendale Elastic Fabric 
Company, 
HORSE NAILS. 
Ry Albert A. Hetschel, Secretary of Horse Nail Workers Protective 
and Benevolent Union No. 6170. 
Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn, 








TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS. 


Lamson & Gooduow; Northampton Cutlery Co.; E. EK. Wood & 
Son; Upson © Hart; R. Wallace & Sons; Meriden Cutlery 
Co; Derby Silver Plate Co ; Imperial Cutlery Co.; Clemont 
Manufacturing Co.; C. Rogers, Meriden. 


FURNITURE, 
By thos. 1. Kidd, Sec'y Amalgamated Wood Workers Union. 
Quincy, Ill.—H. A. Vandenboorn Chair Factory; Globe Fixture 
and Furniture Co. 
Springfield, Mass.—G. A. Schastey Co, 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
By Johu F. Tobin, President Boot and Shoe Workers Union 
St. Louis, Mo,—Johansen Bros., women’s fine, misses and chil 
dren's; Jobbers—Ver Steeg, Grant Shoe Co 
St. Joseph, Mo.—Madinger Sautter Shoe Co., men, boys and 
youths’, medium and heavy. 
Brockton, Mass.—Murphy & Finley, men, boys and youths’ Me- 


Kay. 

Haverhill, Mass. —Hazeltine Shoe Co., women and misses’ fine 
McKay and hand-turned low cuts 

Detroit, Mich.—Pingree & Smith, men, women, misses and 
children’s. 

Stoughton, Mass.—J. & H. Fitzpatrick, men’s hand-sewed and 
goodyear, 

Lynn, Mass.—Eckhardt & Ford, ladies’ shoes; Hurley & Cash- 
man, women’s; Bailey, Curtis & Co., women’s 

New York City—Jobbers: Wm. Neeley, 108-110 Doane St.; M 
Katzenberg, 74 Reade St. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Jobber: W. N. Laird. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Jarden & Shields, men and boys’; P. Bommer, 
men and boys’; O. P. Ramsdell, Sweet & Co., jobbers 

Hamilton, O.—Miami Shoe Co., women, misses and children's 

Marlboro, Mass.—M. J, McCarthy, men, youths and boys’; J 
Frank Desmond, men, youths and boys’. 

Plymouth, Mass.—Globe Shoe Co,, men’s. 

Boston, Mass.—Hosmer, Codding & Co., jobbers; Manning Shoe 
and Rubber Co. 

Providence, R. 1.—Congdon & Aylsworth Co., jobbers 


CRACKERS 
By Henry Weismann, Secretary Journeymen Bakers and Confe 
tioners International Union, 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Hitz Baking Co., 60-70 South Delaware street 
Utica, N. Y.--Geo. Young Bakery, Elizabeth and Charlotte streets 
Chicago, I1l.—The Hayden Baking Co , Thirty-third street, near 
Low avenue. 
— oe - 

AGENTS OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

I. J. Warner, Missuola, Mont. 

John Henkes, Lancaster, Pa. 

U. G. Cole, 1483 Oakwood Ave., Toledo, O 

Frank Wilt, McSherrytown, Pa. 

H. Goebel, 167 East Washington St., Chicago, III 

L. E. Basmer, Marengo, III. 

Sofus Jensen, Astoria, Ore. 

J. T Cosgrove, Muscatine, [a. 

P. Costello, Box 267, Newport, R. I. 

Jos. O'Reilly, 391 Charles St., Columbus, O. 

T. Nugent, 88 Rockaway St., Lynn, Mass. 

Jeremiah Murray, 71 Dover St., Boston, Mass. 

Geo. Herman, Belt, Mont, 

R. C. Talbot, to Scott Ave., Auburndale, O. 

J. Heberle, 412 East Third St., Cincinnati, O. 

Henry J. Contine, 1118 Third St., West Superior, Wis 

Chas. Gutnecht, 476 South Sixth St., Columbus, 0. 

Edw. Gerken, 337 Missouri St., Toledo, O 

Robt. Peterson, Box 546, Great Falls, Mont. 

H. D. Best, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Max Conrad, 726 Fourth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

R. Baldwin, 8 North Willow St., Oneida, N. Y. 

James M. Lynch, 418 Gifford St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Henry C. Speight, Clinton, Mont. 

John Stone, Cold Springs, O. 

A. G. Davis, 52 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

P. J. Maas, 1449 West Twelfth St, Chicago, II. 

B A. Harbour, Box 654, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ed O'Donnell, 45 Elliott St., Boston, Mass. 

Henry White, 28 Lafayette Place, New York City. 

Jennie Koolman, Victor, Col. 

Chas. Wolff, Hammond, Ind. 
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Frank Keiser, Rockford, Ill. 

Progressive Cigar Store, 344 Summit St., Toledo, O 

John R. Winans, Box 452, Galion, O. 

J. S. Meyers, 918 Howell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

M. C. Griffin, 33 Fremont Ave, Dayton, O. 

John R. Brown, 601 Wakeview Ave, Port Huron, Mich 

Geo. Meyer, State St., Belleville, I] 

V. B. Kinney, Labor Temple, Omaha, Neb. 

Cc. A. Smith, Box A, Cripple Creek, Col. 

Henry Ochs, 2319 Larkins Alley, (S. S.), Pittsburgh, Pa 

Harry Sheldrake, 2522 Bancroft St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fred Pimpert, 105 Fremont St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

J. A. ®haw, 21 Thirteenth St., Columbus, Ga 

. KF, O'Malley, to Hermann St, Cleveland, O. 

H. C. Huddleson, Box 108, Portsmouth, © 

Cc. C. Loman, 225 Main St., Biddeford, Me 

rhos. Van Lear, Kenosha, Wis. 

Adolph Dorre, 121 String St., Chicago, III 

D. Sweatnam, 309 Wells St., Chicago, Ill. | 

C. N. Grace, 926 West Twenty-sixth St., Erie, Pa 

W. K. Jacobs, Newport News, Va. 

James Ferris, 49 Batchelder St., Dorchester, Boston, Mass. 

Alex Kellet, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Can. 

Wm. Carpenter, 323 Nine and One-half St., Parkersburg 

W. Va. 
Mark Courant, Windsor Hotel, Bangor, Me 
J. C. Shwalier, Bonner, Mont 
7s - 
A. F. OF L. PAMPHLETS. 

HistoRY OF TRADE UNIONS—By Wm, Trant, M. A.; with a 
sketch of the national and international unions of America, by 
P. J. McGuire. Per copy, to cts.; dozen, 75 cts.; 100, $5.00. 

THE E1GuT Hour PrRimer—The Fact, Theory and the Argu 
ment-—-By Geo. E. McNeill. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 50 cts.; 100, 
$4.00 

THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE EIGHT 
Hour MOvVEMENT—-By Geo. Gunton. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 
50 Cts.; 100, $4.00. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE EIGHT HoukR MoOvEMENT—By 
Lemuel Danryid. Per copy, 5 cts.; doaen, 50 cts.; 100, $4.00. 

UNIVERSAL EpucATION—An Address. By Senator Henry W. 
Blair. Per copy, § cts.; dozen, 50 cts.; 100, $4.00. 

‘““Wuat Lanor CouLp Do"’--An Address. By John Swin- 
ton; with ‘“ Economic Conferences,”” by Wm. Salter, and letter 
of Hon. Amos J. Cummings. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 50 cts.; 
100, $4.00. 

THE “PHILOSOPHY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT’’—By Geo. E. 
McNeill; together with *‘ What Does Labor Want?" by Samuel 
Gompers. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 50 cts.; 100, $4.00. 

“THE SAFETY OF THE FUTURE LIES IN ORGANIZED LABOR"' 

-By Henry D. Lloyd, of Chicago. (In English or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 50 cts; 100, $4.00. 

PHILOSOPHY OF TRADE UNIONS—By Dyer D. Lum. Per 
copy, 10 cts.; dozen, $1.00; 100, $9.00, 

Wuy We UNnire—Per dozen, 20c; per 100, $1.50 

Address, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, De Soto Block, 
Indianapolis, Ind : 

---—~>- _— 

THE strike of the Leadville miners is being carried 
on with uninterrupted energy and determination. 
With justice on the side of the men, and the courage 
manifested, there can be no question but what victory 
will crown their efforts. 

THE report of the special organizers for the textile 
workers of the south, Robert Howard and Fred J. 
Estis, is now in. Several unions have been organized 
and seed planted for good results in the near future. 
Much work, however, in this line will be necessary. 

AT the recent convention of the Minnesota State 
Federation of Labor the socialist party sought repre 
sentation therein by delegates.. The same was denied, 
and a declaration adopted against any party having 
any representation in or influence upon the dona-fide 
labor movement 


GEO. J. MAYER, 
SEALS AND STAMPS 


Rubber Stamps, Steel Stamps, Checks, 
Badges, Burning Bands. 
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15 South Meridian St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., December 1, 1896. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 


(The months are abbreviated 


thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 
RECEIPTS. 
ig 
SS eee eee ee $4,168 35 
Harness and saddle makers, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 8,0 2 05 
Firemens prot. union 6130, tax, j,j,a,s,o..... 375 
2. Amal. asso. iron and steel workers, tax, a, s, o 00 
Bro. of painters and decorators, tax, Bs 4 26 ss 12 50 
Bro. of holders on 6762, tax,mov.......... 75 
Dorcas federal iabor 6582, tax, j,a,8,0....... 1 00 
3. Federal labor 6303, tax, j, a, s, $5. 14; =. 85c; FepD- 

Ree 6 59 
Carbon workers, helpers and millers 6816, sup. . . 10 00 
Coopers international, tax, f, m, a, m, i, ja, a* . 19 29 
Laborers O34, | YS Pere ‘ 75 
een a es wie ee SS 68 8 25 

4. Federal labor 6808, teny ost., 390; oup., $8... .. 2 33 
EE SE PPPOE EPPO FETC! 10 00 
5. Bro. of boilermakers and iron shipbuilders, tax, s, o 12 24 
Bro. of aatanety 4 _—y- 6526, tax, sept . . 15 
Cameney and hoisting engineers 6725, tax, i, 5% 
‘Lert Geel eee 1 25 
Central labor, Portland, Me. ee eee 2 50 
Terre Haute Brewing Co., adv.’ ; 5 00 
Grand Rapids central labor, SR Se ae 5 00 
6. Coremakers 6581, tax, oct., $1: SO 6.10% ae 6 2 00 
International ty raphical, MRM ns a! Dace 69 03 
Seep forgers and hammermen 6485, tax, j, a, 8, 0, 
SPP Sey FH ES eee eee 2 
Amertean federation of musicians, sup ..... . 5 pe 
ES Pre ere ee 5 00 
7. Team owners, 6741, OS SS Ee go 
Federal labor A ow » oo ey ee 215 
Saw mill workers prot, 6700, tax, m, j, j,a,8,0 . . 749 
g. Int. longshoremen, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, $90: 

Pe a G5. 65 0 6 8's See, 2S 64 Sle so gI 00 
Henry Ochs, Pittsburg, Pa., FEDERATIONISTS . I 44 
Laundry. wkrs 5254, tax, j, a, eS al wy ch 75 
Hod carriers 5495, tax,a,8,0,.m ...... 36 
Monument bidg. and loan asso., adv 6 60 
De es os 6 6 6 ee hea wl od I 20 
Indianapolis central labor, tax, a, m, j, j,a,s,o. . 7 08 

10. Womans federal labor, 2703, tax. j, a, s, 0, n, . ‘ 144 
Drummond Tobacco Co.,adv........ 25 00 
St. Louis trades and labor union, tax, m, j, j, ‘a, 8. 0. 5 00 
Federal labor 6064, tax, a, s, 0, n, d, $3.96; sup. $1.50 5 46 
Iron workers helpers 6709, tax, oct. $3. 38; sup. 25¢. 

oo EP aS rae 3 98 
Federal labor 6303. bal.onj.a,s ..... 22 
International asso. of mac linists, tem, G0 .. 70 00 
Tin, sheet iron and cornice workers int., tax, a, m, 

Es 6 a4 eee a Ee he 8 6 a 22 50 
Screw makers 6256,tax,mov ........... 97 
Musicians s819, tax,s,0 ......... ‘ 244 
Tunnel miners 6753, tax,a,s...... ee 2 63 

10. Illinois state federation, tax, m, j, j. a, 8, 0 ; 5 00 
11. Trades ny oy Kansas City, tax, j, j, *. ibs oe 417 
Fleischman & _. See eRe ee e° 87 50 
Anchor federal labor 6540, =P ni Secale i ons hana I 25 
Coremakers 6813, su de Ser OA po SF A 2 85 
se .. . S06 Se eee eee 37 50 
Flour and cereal hI 6642, tax, j, a, I 
A. Strasser, excess of expenses to British Trades 

Uuion Congress, returned .......... I 
Ca SS) oS eee eee ae 50 
oi er T.~ 6573, tax, ree I 


13. 


. Lathers 6494, tax, n 


” Car 


Federal labor 6736, tax,mov ............ 
Muscatine trade and labor assembly, sup 
Packing house employes 6783, tax, nov 
Milwaukee federated trades council, tax, j, j, a, 5,0 
Thos. Van Lear, FEDERATIONISTS...... . 
Federal labor 6737, tax, mov., 56c; sup., loc. . . . . 
Paper makers 6755, tax, o, n . _ 
Bro. of holders on 6788, tax, nov 
Roll workers 6437, tax, oct 
Fisherman's prot 6477, tax, s, 0 
Drivers and bottlers 6815, sup 
a plasterers 6814, sup 
a tne workers 6799, ae oct., » $2. 45; bow; Soc . 
tal labor 6667, tax, oct . 
Federal labor 6803, — - 


= and me el shipbuilders helpers ine. tax, nov, 
2.20; SUD., $00. . os 
Water ‘dept Tarn. 6 6356, su 
United bro. of carpenters and joiners, tax 
Trades assembly, Victor; Col., su 
essive stationary engineers 6690, tax, n,d.. 

layers and drapers $790, bey 8,0 
Mill and smeltermen 6747, tax. 
os sagter tee tax, nov, an y RARE 


oe 


7. 


20, 


21. 


22. 


2 


24. 


28. 


. Cotton mule spinners, bal. to jan, 1, ‘97 


. Pattern makers national lea ue, tax, s, 


a 


5. Chicago federation of labor, sup . 


. Hod carriers 6805, tax 


ee ee ee ee 
Can solderers 


Federal labor 6818, sup 


7, tax,o.. 
3, tax, nov 
Nail makers 6571, tax, a, s, 0 : 
Paving dept. workers 6751, tax, oct... .... 
ourneyman barbers irternational, tax, 5,0, n 
thers 6718, tax, a, s, 0 
M. F. Nolan, FEDERATIONISTS........-.--. 
Hack drivers prot. ass, 6227, tax, a, 8,0, n,d,j. 
New York state branch, tax, m, j, j, a, 9, 0 
National slate quarrymen, tax, Suess 
Hod carriers prot. 6266, tax, nov 


Carbon workers, helpers and millers 6816, sup. 
Federal labor 6623, tax, oct. .....++++:+. 
Screwmakers 6585, tax, 0, n,d . Wate 
Teamsters and elpers prot. 5986, ‘sup . 
Pork butchers 6423, sup. . . 
Central labor, Washington, n, neh d i ears ae 
ae and labor assembly, W. Superior, tax, f, m 
ts machine workers 6251, tax, j, a, 8, 0 
jodi enoelenn geah. tax,a,8,0.. 

pa solderers prot. 6153, sup 
Ladies economic federal labor 6680, tax, a, m, vi i 

Ae «wane ea 
Stationary engineers 6708, sup 
Federal labor 6134, tax,o,n . 
Wacker & Birk Brewing Co, adv. 
a asso. clastic web weavers, tax, nov 

Lae pee prog asso. 6614. tax,s,o . 

ed standard engineers 5608, j, j, a, s aads. 

Seloumaiienel longshoremen asso., tax, oct 
Coremakers 6581, tax, nov 
Wm. K, Jacobs, FEDERATIONISTS .... - 
Federal labor 6785, tax, s, 0, n, d 
Federal labor 6801, sup 
——- Murray. FEDERATIONISTS. . , 

orthern mineral mine workers, tax, aug. on. 60s 
Cigarmakers international, tax,j, a... . . 
Chainmakers 6817, sup . . 
Fishermen's prot. 6321, tax, 8 ©, nd. J@* 
Federal labor 6332, tax to jan. 1, °97 see 
Packing house employes 6783, sup 
Engineers, pumpmen, firemen and ereErtes-s 

tax,oct .. 
Federal labor 6575, tax, a, m. j, j, a, 8,0 
Central labor council oli City, Pa.. sup. . 


Bro. of oo on and helpers 6776, tax, n, d, j, 
$1.20; sup., 
Butchers and eat cutters 5969, sup 


. Carriage and wagon workers, tax, ,% a, | 8, “o, n, d 


Federal labor 5915, — to may 1 
Firemens prot. 6723 A ak oo Bes 
Rockford central la = tax, f, m, a, m, j,j,a 
Masons and plasterers 6720, tax, SOV. seceee 


. Structural iron workers 5123, tax, nov... 


Federal labor 6737. sup . . 
Freight handlers 6527, tax, 0, n, ‘a 
Laundry workers 5580, sup 
Federal labor 6801, tax, o, n, d, $. 20; sup., 
Stone pointers 6775, tax, n, d, d: 
a ye tax, j,a,s,0o,n » b 
a 72, tax, s, 0, n,d 
Paden labor 6630, sup . . : 
Horse nail workers prot. and ben. 6170, sup 
Jas. Mahew, FEDERATIONISTS . 
Filers oe ES ee ee a ae ' 
Federal labor 6660, tax,o,n.d, bal... ... 
Asheville, N. C., central labor, sup, 
Blast furnace wkrs 6554, SL io wib-s 4 6.6 
Stationary firemen 6723 tax,dec........ 
Teamsters and " —¥ > OG. +s 


Wisconsin state Rabe of aes, 6 tax to nov. 1 . 
Federal labor 6749 tax, oct . 6a .% 
Core makers 5214, tax, § 0, De in IG Seg Bes 
Paper carriers prot. and ben, 5783, tax, 

Bro. of helpers of iron and steel shipbidts 6621, sup 


. Bro. of stationary engineers 6526, tax, o, n, d, 


es I GIN ss  « on 0-6 6-5 46 8 we © ¢ 6 
Bro of holders on 6 ase 
Central labor, Meadville, Pa......... 
Building laborers 6694, tax, j, a, s 
Subscriptions 
Pamphlets, eight-hour buttons and badge 
FEDERATIONISTS 


, KXPENSES. 


a 
1. By one en oh s rent in advance, Dyer & Rassman, 


Indianapo 


. Electric } ight “indianapolis Light and sewer Co, 


25 roll call books, Wm. Cowell, Toledo, 
Clean Towel Supply Co., Indianapo is’ 


» we work on FEDERATIONIST, Victor Yarros, 


Chicago 
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248 


. Expressage, U. S. Express Co., Indianapolis ... . 9 95 
5. Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Co., Indianapolis . . 4 87 
. Circulating FEDERATIONISTS, Jno. P. Hannegan, 
Indianapolis 
. Printing November FEDERATIONIST, SEAN 
Printing Co 
Printing 1,coo lists of resolutions, $1. 75: "2, ooo slips 
8 hour buttons, Indianapolis Printing Co . 
10,000 gummed labels, Sentinel Printing Co., Indpls. 
500 one-cent stamps, post office . 
. Bal. on rent of halt for new central body formation, 
Chicago, Ill . 
1,000 one-cent envelopes, post-o! office 
One quart Stafford’s ink, Ind. Book and Station- 


3 00 


CO.‘ 
Seale, Geo. J. Mayer & Co., Indiana rolis 
Returned charter fee of German b' cycle workers, 
Chicago, Ill 
. Attending reorganization of C age central body, 
. J. McGuire, first vice-pres . . 
Organizing expenses for the year, ‘Ww. F, Weber, 
Wash., D.C. 
‘To organize textile industry of the south, Robert 
Howard, Fall River, Mass ol 
. Sco one-cent envelopes, post-office . . 34 
. Hindoostan stone, B. Haberly, Indianapolis . © bis 
soo one-cent envelopes, st-office . . 
Expressage, American Express Co., Indianapolis . 
To organize textile industries of the south, Fred 
Estes, Columbus, Ga... . 
Stamps, postoffice . 
Investigating Sieg & Walpole ‘difficulty at Kenosha, 
Wis., P. J. Maas, Chicago. . 
printing 500 100-page ledgers, $287. 50; 2. coo traveling 
cards, §6; 250 letter circulars on Chicago central 
body, $2.50; 1,000 one-cent envelopes, $12.75; 1,200 
circulars. convention call, $11, Carlon & Holien- 
beck, Indianapolis 
~. Printing 500 organizer’s lists, $6; 500 organizer’s 
lists, $6; 600 note circulars and blank re ports on 
strikes and lockouts, $5 40; 1,000 FEDERATIONIS1 
rate slips, $2; 600 street railway appeal circulars, 
$3.75; 650 circulars to locomotive firemen, $4.60; 
5,000 blank montliy reports, $7 75; 250 credentials 
and 250 duplicates, $5.75; 3,500 circulars on Fuller- 
Warren Co., $10; 700 ‘uniair list circulars, $5.50; 
10,000 circulars on Allegheny —_—— $22.50; 
500 two-cent envelopes, $12.33 . J 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONYIST. 


o. Four weeks” salary, 1; Hitt, stenographer . 

ay A--spaa salary, C. Horwitz, assistant stenog- 
rapher , 

Four weeks’ salary, Dwight Smith, office boy .-. . 

One month’s salary, Jno. Gaddie, janitor 

Commission on advertising, O. Miller, Indiava polis 

One month's salary, Samuel Gompers, president . 

Expenses attending formation of Chicago central 
body, Samuel Gompers 

One month’ s salary, Aug. McCraith, secretary . 

Stamps received and used. . . . 


RECAPITULATION, 


Cash on hand November 1 
Receipts for November 


' Ss ses biases ieahuen atentos $5,428 61 
Expenses . . so Bs _ viet ol arte «d+ «> 14465 89 


$3,962 72 


Balance .... 


C. H. & D. THOUSAND-MILE TICKETS 


Only $20, and are good on the following railroads: Louisville, 
New Albany & Chicago; Michigan Central, between Toledo and 
Detroit; Terre Haute and Indianapolis; Peoria, Decatur’ and 
Evansville; Indiana, Decatur & Western; N. Y¥., P, & O. Div. 
Erie; Dayton & Union; Findlay, Ft. Wayne and Western; New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis; Toledo, St, Louis & Kansas’ City; 
Baltimore & Ohio, west of Pittsburgh and Benwood, and between 
Pittsbugh and Wheeling; also between Indianapalisand Wash- 
ington, D.C, via Cincinnati and Parkersburg, for ‘continhous 
passage; B. & O. Southwestern; Cleveland Terminal & Valley; 
Pittsburgh & Western; Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo; 
Cleveland, Loraine & Wheeling ; Chicago & Southeastern ; 
Wheeling’ & Lake Erie; Columbus, Sandusky . & Hocking: 
Pittsburgh, Shenango & Lake Erie; Cincinnati; Jackson & 
Mackinaw; Ohio Central Lines; Cleveland, Canton & Southern; 
Ohio Southern; Lima Northern; and will be accepted in pay- 
ment for excess baggage, also for seats in the C: :H. & DR 


parlor cars and for bridge tolls into St. Louis. ee 





UNION Go-OPERATIVE [LAUNDRY 


Nos. 138, 140, 142 and 144 Virginia Avenue. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Telephone 1269... T. BE. SOMERVILLE, Manager. 


PHARMAGOPOLIEM 
SLOAN DRUG Co., 


22 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 








Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators 


—————-OF AMERICA = 


95 r \ Affiliated 


j ‘Vj mS) with the 
Organized j ‘ \) sprue ean 
i d ’. of 5, 


March 15, 1887. ‘ 
since 


oe ‘NS, Sea organized. 


General Office—1314 North Fulton Ave., Baltimore, M. D. 


JAMES H, SULLIVAN, Granp Presipenr. 
J, T. RLLIOTT, Granp Sacuerany. 








50 THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 50 
YRS 





Kingsford’s 
sree 3 Starch, 


GES oes RENGTH,UNIFOR iy AWAR 
Hr CHICAGO vat 


SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 
‘AWONGD3 000 S| Aunwnd 1638 


LONDON. 
T.KINGSFORD &SON.. Osweco.NY.USA 


1893 PHILADELPHIA. 























Parlor Cars on Day Trains, Pullman Sleepers on Night Trains. 
D. G. EDWARDS, P. T. M., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 











